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I need not tell you that the 8000 Rexall Stores are the leading 
drug stores in the United States, Canada, Great Britain, and the 
Philippines. But do you know the history of this great organization? 
Do you understand how and why the Rexall Druggist in your town 
is able to give you the lowest prices, best merchandise, and the 
most efficient service? It is a wonderful story. Just the mere facts 
quickly stated are amazing: 


In 1903, forty druggists formed the United Drug Company :— 


They began to manufacture and sell merchandise on the co-oper- 
ative plan. 


They confined their distribution to one member in each city or 
town. 


They named their stores The Rexall Stores. 
Today there are 8000 Rexall Stores. 


With factories, laboratories, warehouses, and purchasing depots 
throughout the world, they have transformed the retail drug 
business. 


Best of all, The Rexall Store in the smallest town offers you the 
same goods and service that you find in The Rexall Store in the 
larger city. 


Visit The Rexall Store in your town, talk 
to the Rexall Druggist, see his values, note Inlet Coeff 
his service. Then you will understand “ Your 


Relations with The Rexall Stores.” Editor NATIONAL MAGAZINE 





Christmas Bells 


Far away, like fairy bugles, sound the joy- 
ful Christmas chimes, 

And the night .wind hushed, expectant, 
bears the tale of ancient times,— 
Bears the legend of the manger, and the old 

sweet story tells 
In the softly swelling murmur of the distant 
Christmas bells. 


Now the rhythmic throb of organ, with its 
diapason vast, 

Joins the chorus of the church bells with 
their message from the past, 

Till the very air is vibrant, as the sacred 
music swells 

With the glad triumphant paean of the joy- 
ful Christmas bells. 


Far at sea the sailors wonder, as the stars 
gaze down on them, 

If ‘twas one among that number hovered 
over Bethlehem; 

But in vain they hark and listen for the 
message of the bells,— 

For the sweet and solemn message of the 
distant Christmas bells. 


The cow-boy’s lonely vigil on the vast and 
silent plain 

Gains a new and solemn meaning as the 
Star shines out again, 

And he bares his head to listen for an echo 
of the bells,— 

For an echo of the music of the joyful 
Christmas bells. 


And the weary, toiling miner, in the dark- 
ness under ground, 

Leans upon his pick to listen for a whisper 
of the sound,— 

For the night wind’s solemn message when 
the waiting world it tells 

The story of the Christ Child in the joyful 
Christmas bells. 


From the palace with its pleasure, from 
the hovel with its pain, 

Sound anew the Psalm of Ages.—men are 
brothers once again; 

Children’s voices swell the chorale, all the 

world is joyful then, 

e the bells peal out their greeting, 

“Peace on earth! Good will to men!”’ 
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—Maitland Le Roy Osborne 
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The Spirit of Christmas 


SA. the Spirit of Christmas past—and of Christmas present—and of Christmas pet to 
come descend upon each and eberp one of us. 

_ Sap we more fullp realise at this season the sacred familp ties that form the corner-stone, 
and the arch, and the cap-stone of the Temple of Bumanitp! 

filap we be more kind, more gentle, and more considerate of those to whom kindness and 
gentleness and consideration are as the breath of life! 

flap our friends who lobe us and whom we lobe be blest in fullest measure with the 
realisation of the Christmas Spirit! 

Gnd let each one of us remember, even though for but a little time, that lobe for one 
another is the onlp sure insurance in this mortal life against sin and sorrow and suffering and 
disappointment—and so remembering, do each our little part toward making ebident in this 
world in which we live the true Spirit of the Christmas Season! 
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_ Affairs at Wildineton 


By JOE: MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


m)1TH the curtailment of light, power, and heat, and 
} the fuel department in full blaze, one could almost 
] fi imagine that war times were upon us again. The 
firm action of the Attorney-General and the re- 
creation of the fuel department indicated that the 
government of the United States still lives, and that strikes 
against public safety and public welfare are not to be tolerated 
in this enlightened day of civilization, and the time must pass 
when individual and personal interest can arbitrarily set aside 
the rights of others. When the Senior Vanderbilt said “The 
public be damned!"’ as a railroad man, it became the odorous 
expression, but certain classes of the working men of today 
are more defiantly acting the unpopular words of Mr. Vander- 
bilt. “The public be damned'"’ seems to be a current expression 
when any one class of individuals decide that their interests 
must come before all other interests. While this situation may 
be expected as a result of war conditions, it is a condition intol- 
erable. There are one hundred and twenty millions of people 
in the United States of America who will be heard from. 

The resignation of Dr. Garfield and the appointment of 
Herbert Hoover indicates that the President has determined 
to put the strongest hand at the helm. If the war has taught 
anything, it is that the interests of each individual is concerned 
in the interests of all, and when factories shut down, laborers 
sacrifice their wages and shopkeepers are curtailed in their holi- 
day trade, it is time to understand something must be done. 
People shivered and sacrificed during the war; they will not 
now when they understand it serves only the interest of one 
class 

Woman Assistant to Secretary of War is 

Innovation to Administrative Circles 

EMONSTRATING rare executive ability in the capacity 

of mobilizing and directing the activities of twenty 

million women as Assistant Director of the Council of National 

Defense during the war, an assignment of similar responsibility 

has been given Miss Hannah J. Patterson in the War Depart- 

ment. As Assistant to Secretary of War Baker, she supplies 

an appointment challenging exceptional qualifications and an 

administrative office perhaps for the first time invaded by 
feminine talent. 

Miss Patterson, a native of Pennsylvania, early developed 
enthusiasm, supported by capable performance, in civic and 
z0vernmental affairs. Upon graduating from Wilson College, 
she voluntarily acted as secretary to the Civic Club of Alle- 
chany County. Her administrative functions in connection 
with this organization introduced to her in a sympathetic rela- 
tionship the variable civic agencies of Pittsburg—department 
of juvenile court, prevention of child labor, installation of public 
baths, medical inspection of schools, and the establishment 
of night schools for immigrants. 

In the advocacy of woman suffrage in her home State, she 
tostered the idea of organizing the forces according to legislative 
ind political districts rather than by leagues and associations. 
Such a plan had for its purpose the crystallization of political 
pressure on legislators, and was the adopted form of organ- 
ization in Pennsylvania. Miss Patterson persuaded her native 
town to sanction the suffrage movement, and while serving in 


every administrative office, conducted the campaign thruout 
Pennsylvania. She was elected secretary of the National 
American Woman's Suffrage Association in 1916. 

As the first woman vested with the administrative machinery 
of the Council of National Defense, her achievement in co- 
ordinating and directing eighteen thousand units of women's 
committees was recognized as being so creditable as to earn 
for her the Distinguished Service Cross. Modest to the ex- 
treme, actively interested in all movements aiming for the 


Miss HANNAH J. PATTERSON 
Assistant to the Secretary of War 
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advancement of womankind, and possessing all the womanly 
qualities peculiar to the sex, Miss Patterson illustrates the 
successful type of woman where well-directed effort is amply 
rewarded, 


Knights of Columbus to Carry on 

Creat Educational Program 

ENIS A. McCARTHY, author of ‘Sweet is Tipperary in 

the Springtime of the Year,’ formerly a Boston journalist, 

and during the war stationed in Washington in charge of the 


Denis A. McCarTHy 
\uthor of “Sweet is Tipperary in the Springtime of the Year,”’ and 
advance agent for the Knights of Columbus 


Knights of Columbus headquarters, is about to become known 
personally to thousands of readers of his verse. As an advance 
agent, ‘promoter,’ expounder of the meaning of the new 
enterprise, he is to tour the country and interest local groups 
of his fellow-churchmen in support of the great educational 
program which the Knights of Columbus are to carry on by 
night schools, extension courses, and the like methods. His is 
the verse that men, “‘plain folks.’ cut out, paste in their scrap- 
books, or put away in their wallets and take out to read over 
as they travel on cars and trains or sit around the smoking 
apartments of Pullmans or hotel lobbies. It makes a direct 
appeal to the heart, has a lyrical charm, discloses all that the 
higher life of America has meant to the’ emigrant boy, and 
insistently strikes the note of hope for the nation of tomorrow. 
[There are no better poems available for “Americanization” 
work than some of this singer's latest poems, inspired by the 
latter-day conviction that has come to him that his art should 
be employed for civic ends. In Washington he has served as 


i. 


a go-between, liason officer as it were, getting passports for the 
hosts of K. of C. workers who have gone across seas, and 
straightening out conflicts between War Risk Insurance officials 
and “‘doughboys” who were in need or perplexed by the bureau's 
rulings. His personal charm, sense of justice, and abounding 
good will have made him liked. Watching the interplay of 
life at the national capital, he has become less provincial 
than when in Boston, as also have many of the Boston 
“Brahmins” who have done war work in Washington. Now 
he goes forth to see the big land that lies west as well as east 
of the Alleghanies. 
Washington Approves Contract for 
Machine Tocls to Restore French Industry 
ORMAL ratification of the contract between the United 
States and the French Government covering the purchase 
of $25,000,000 worth of machine tools to be used in rehabili- 
tating French industries has been announced by the War De- 
partment. A commission will leave France for the United 
States shortly to select the tools from the complete surplus 
held by the department. The contract, however, does not 
give the French any exclusive right of purchase. Payment 
will be made in ten years’ five per cent gold bonds of the French 
republic. 
Compliments of the Season to this 
Old Friend of the NatTionat 
HEN President McKinley told me, as a very young man 
that I could write about “Affairs at Washington,” and 
that even my point of view would be interesting, | thought 
more of myself than ever before. But, when | attempted it. 
and found that lack of years of experience left me with some 
rather crude ideas and expressions, there was a friend in Wash- 
ington who helped me over some of the shoals. He was only a 
subscriber to the NATIONAL, but he seemed to have a sympa- 
thetic interest in a young man trying his wings in discussing 
national topics. That man was Granville Fernald. His cor- 
rections on the proof sheets will never be forgotten. From this 
flowered a friendship that has continued thru years of corre- 
spondence. I have always felt the influence of this kind friend 
and subscriber. I have often longed to go and see him in his 
Maine home, but something has always interfered; but the 
influence of this splendid soul all these years has been far more 
reaching than he could realize. 

Now, in the sunset of his life, approaching four score and 
ten, | hasten to join with others who have known him in 
paying a tribute, that he may read with his own eyes of the 
affectionate 
admiration of 
one who has 
lived a life 
beauteous, 


‘with deeds of 


service for 
others. 
Keeping in 
touchwith 
current 
events, his 
comments 
have the force 
and vigor of 
mature judg- 
ment. Yet he 
seems to view 
the decade to 
come witha 
spirit of buoy- 
ant youth and 
hopefulness. 
He was a sing- 
ing master at 
one time, and 
I can‘ realize 
how, with his 
magic baton, 
he brought 


GRANVILLE FERNALD 
The veteran singing master of the Pine Tree Stat: 
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harmony out of the voices of many, as his pen has brought 
harmony, hope and helpfulness to many others among his cor- 
respondents. This stalwart son of Maine has exemplified to 
me the ideals of a perfectly rounded life more than any other 
man who has reached heights of fame thru the turn of fortune’s 
wheel. 
Windy City of the West to Witness 
Next Suffragist Convention 
HE National Woman's Suffrage Association will hold its 
convention in Chicago next February. More than one 
thousand delegates will attend. The opening of the convention 
will herald the last big drive for ratification of the national 
amendment by the States. 

Colorado has been added to the number of States that have 
ratified the Federal suffrage amendment, bringing the number 
up to twenty-two. This action was completed December 10 
at a special session of the legislature. Whether Oregon will 
be the twenty-third depends on Nevada, Washington, Indiana. 
\Vyoming and the various other states that have special sessions 
planned. There are still fourteen states needed to put the 
amendment into the Constitution. 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has returned from her mission 
to the West and Northwest, where she went to urge ratification. 
Her mission has been a successful one. 

A special memorial service for Dr. Anna Howard Shaw will 
be held during the convention. 


Country Will Learn With Regret that 

Secretary of Interior Intends to Resign 

NIVERSAL regret will be felt thruout the country 

because of the loss of the invaluable services of a con- 

scientious and particularly competent public servant in the 

retirement of Franklin K. Lane, who will resign his position 

as Secretary of the Interior as soon as it is convenient for 

President Wilson to appoint his successor. Mr. Lane's chief 
reason for resigning is the state of his financial affairs. 

President Wilson alone can say when Mr. Lane will leave 
the Cabinet. The Secretary may resign in January and he 
may remain in office until February. Mr. Wilson is aware 
that Mr. Lane desires to be relieved, but he knows also that 
the Secretary does not wish to add to his burden of worries 
at this time. Mr. Lane will see the President when notified 
that Mr. Wilson is ready to take up the matter, and he will 
announce the date of his retirement within two weeks after 
the meeting. Other changes in the Interior Department will 
take place simultaneous- 
ly with the departure of 
Mr. Lane. Those high in 
administrative circles be- 
lieve that Alexander L. 
Vogelsang, Assistant Sec- 
retary, will be named as 
acting secretary of the 
department, but they say 
that no one can foretell 
positively what the Presi- 
dent will do. In this 
‘connection the name of a 
prominent man as a pos- 
sible successor has been 
mentioned. 

Regret was expressed 
in all official circles when 
it became known that 
Mr. Lane was about to 
retire. It has been said 
over and over again by 
men of all political opin- 
ions that Mr. Lane was 
the “‘one strong member” 
of the Cabinet. His resig- 
nation, however, causes no surprise. It has been known for 
two years that “he wanted to retire. - He was very anxious to 
return to private life when William Gibbs McAdoo resigned 
his fosition as Secretary of the Treasury shortly after the 


Mrs. CarriE CHAPMAN CATT 


President of the National American 
Woman's Suffrage Association 


armistice was signed, but he thought it was the wrong thing 
to do at that time. 

Mr. Lane has remained in the Cabinet since 1917 at a great 
personal sacrifice. He has had two flattering offers in that 
time, one carrying a salary of $50,000. His total income has 


Copyright, Harris & Ewing 
FRANKLIN K. LANE 
Secretary of the Interior, whose impending resignation will be viewed 
with deep regret by every American citizen who appreciates loyat and 
constructive service by public officials 


been his salary of $12,000 a year, on which, in these days, he 


cannot do what a Cabinet official should do. Reluctantly 
he has decided that he owes it to his family to prepare while 
he can for the future. 

It has been said that Mr. Lane disagreed with Mr. Wilson 
regarding the Peace Treaty, but in this regard he has nothing 
to say. Report has it, however, that he told the President 
upon his return from Europe that the Peace Treaty could not 
be ratified without reservations, and that the incident was 
closed by Mr. Wilson saying he had assurances to the contrary. 

News that Mr. Lane will resign followed the publication of 
stories in the Washington papers that his resignation was 
actually in the hands of the President. These stories drew 
the following “Memorandum” from the Secretary, which is 
worded in just the manner a high-minded man might be 
expected to word it: 

“With reference to my talked-of resignation, | have not sent 
it to the President, nor even written it, but I do contemplate 
going out of the Cabinet, and have withheld talking to the 
President about it because | do not wish to add to his burdens 
or worries at this time. Nor do I know when the time will 
come when | can. This is a full statement of all the facts. 
I have thought it unkind to say anything to him about the 
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matter, and that any mention of it now by anyone would be 
a needless annoyance.’ 

The departure of Mr. Lane will make the eighth change in 
President Wilson's official family. Others who have resigned 
are Mr. Reynolds as Attorney-General, Bryan as Secretary of 


° ‘ * 
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Chairman of the Republican National Committee, who is inaugurating 
a new idea in campaign contributions 


State, Garrison as Secretary of War, Gregory as Attorney- 
General, McAdoo and Glass as Secretaries of the Treasury, 
and Redfield as Secretary of Commerce. Daniels, Houston, 
William B. Wilson and Burleson are the only members of the 
original Cabinet remaining. Other changes are expected. 
Mr. Lane’s announcement was followed quickly by renewed 
reports that Robert Lansing was awaiting a convenient time 
to resign. Despite Mr. Lansing’s denials of previous reports, 
his resignation still is believed to be only a question of weeks 
or months 
Republican Political Contributions for 
Campaign of 1920 to come from the People 
HE meeting of the National Republican Committee in 
Washington during the early days of December indicated 
that a new system of raising campaign contributions was likely 
to be the vogue in 1920. Chairman Will H. Hays has insisted 
that no contribution over one thousand dollars should be re- 
ceived, and that the contributions should come rather from the 
rank and file of the members. This system worked well in the 
practice of building up the non-partisan league, with its assess- 
ment of sixteen dollars a year. The generous contributions 
from those who are interested has sustained members in any 
particular propaganda. Prior to the Civil War there was 
never a national campaign, for then each state took care of its 
own situation, but as prosperity returned it became as popular 


to contribute to political campaign needs on all sides as to make 
a contribution for a church or other charitable institutions. In 
other words, it was simply. in line with the spirit of the hour. 
Chairman Hays insists that the more direct contributors he 
can have to the Republican National Campaign Fund, the more 
he is assured of victory, on the theory that a man’s heart, vote 
and conviction will follow his money as well as the flag. 


Legion Convention Will Recommend 

Legislation Freeing Members from War Taxes 

NE of the important matters to be acted upon at the 
State Convention of the American Legion to be held in 
Boston January 3, will be the proposal to secure legislation 
to°exempt American Legion members from paying war taxes. 

The subject was recently discussed by the State Constitu- 
tional Committee, which will submit a recommendation to the 
convention. 

A committee of three was appointed by Chairman Stover to 
survey laws of the Commonwealth and to recommend amend- 
ments to those which would affect the American Legion and to 
those which already include privileges for the G. A. R., Spanish 
War Veterans and other war-made organizations. This com- 
mittee is to submit its recommendations to the constitutiona! 
committee at the meeting to be held December 30 at the Stat« 
House, Boston. 

Former Ambassador to Germar 
Casts His Hat in the Ring 
HE announcement that the Hon. James W. Gerard h 
entered the race for the Democratic presidential nomina- 
tion upon a platform of “True Democracy” is as irteresting 
as it is important. Mr. Gerard, while ambassador to German, 
upheld the dignity of our country worthily and efficient|, 
under most trying circumstances, and earned the respect 
every loyal American citizen. No political prophet is wis 
enough to foretell at this time what the next few months will 
bring forth in the way of presidential possibilities, but M: 
Gerard's announcement demands respectful consideration in 
the meantime. 
Both Sides of Senate Seeking Common Ground 
for Ratification of Peace Treaty 
UMORS of a compromise in the Peace Treaty begins to 
figure prominently again in Senate cloakroom gossip, but 
there is no indication 
that the movement 
will immediately take 
concrete form. 

A group in each 
party, working inde- 
pendently of the party 
leaders, have been 
canvassing the situa- 
tion to see whether a 
common ground might 
be reached. Senators 
in both groups are 
showing a willingness 
to make concessions 
and seem hopeful that 
in the end they may 
get two-thirds to agree 
with them. 

The Democrats have 
told the Republicans 
that they did not con- 
sider themselves bound 
by the White House 
statement that the 
President was not con- 
sidering any compro- 
mise. They hold that 
the question of ratifi- 
cation is one to be de- 
cided by the Senate. 

The Republicans 
apparently are ready, 
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Democratic presidential nomination 
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also, to make some concessions, despite the statement of 
Senator Lodge, the Republican leader, that there was no room 
for further compromise. 

Senator Hitchcock:of Nebraska, the administration leader 
in the treaty fight, recently stated that he did not interpret the 
White House statement as calculated to cut off compromise 
negotiations, but indicated that he felt the responsibility for 
the next move was with the Republicans. The first reference 
to be made on the Senate floor to the statement from the 
White House came from Senator Walsh, Democrat, of Montana, 
denying a published report that he had described Democratic 
Senators as “seething inwardly” at the President's course. 


Northwestern Senator Believes Ample 

Timber in Sight for Wood Pulp 

N a recent statement urging enactment of his bill for a 

government survey of pulp paper timber in the Northwest, 

Senator Poindexter, Republican, of Washington, declared it 

was believed that this timber would supply enough pulp to 

end the present shortage of newsprint paper and supply all 
the publishers for decades to come. 

“If the pulp wood shortage actually exists,’ Senator Poin- 
dexter said, “the survey will go far toward compelling Eastern 
paper manufacturers to abandon their claims of acute scarcity 
and stop profiteering.” 

He proposes appropriation of $1,000,000 for the survey. 

“It will be found,’ said Mr. Poindexter, “that newsprint 
can be made in Oregon, Washington and California at a cost 
that will permit the product to be sold at prices far below those 
now being charged by Eastern mills.” 


Date of Restoration of Railroads to 

Owners Not Yet Decided 

HE bill embodying permanent legislation regarding the 
return of the railroads to private control is still before 

the Senate, but with the Senators admittedly still in the dark 
as to the time President Wilson plans to turn back the carriers. 

Director-General Hines sent the President new recommenda- 
tions for ending government operation. but will not discuss them 
for publication, and White House officials profess no information 
regarding the matter. 

Many Senators and some administration officers still hold 
to the opinion that the President will not carry out his notice 
to Congress of last May that’ government contriol will be ended 
by January 1. They think time of return will depend largely 
on the progress made by Congress on permanent legislation. 

Plans for the return of the roads by the first of the year are 
going forward at the railroad administration, however. Ad- 
ministration office contracts contain a thirty-day release clause 
so that they may be abrogated at any time without great loss 
to the government, while materials ordered on contracts are 
being obtained as far as possible before first of the new year. 

Sharp opposition to some of the provisions of the Cummins 
bill, under discussion, has been expressed in the debate. 

Recently the national grange made public a letter sent to 
Senator Cummins urging that there be no further delay in 
passing the railroad legislation and opposing any guarantee of 
dividends by the government. It also was suggested that the 
provision for a new railroad transportation board be eliminated 
on the ground that Interstate Commerce Commission could 
perform all the necessary administrative work to give force and 
effect to the railroad policy to be laid down by Congress. 

The bill was defended by Senator Underwood, Democrat, of 
Alabama, who asserted that in the main it was a splendid, 
conservative bill, which he believed would meet with general 
approval. 

Senator Stanley, Democrat, of Kentucky, declared that 
the anti-strike provision tied a mill stone around the neck of 
the bill, and made its enforcement impossible. 


New England’s Own Hero General Gets 
Raw Deal from War Department 


LREADY the events of the World War have taken on the 
aspect of history. Discussions on moot points are likely 

to come quicker than in the days following the Civil War, in 
Porportion as the world is moving faster these days. The 


treatment of General Edwards has aroused the indignation of 
New England and the soldiers of the 26th Division. Senator 
Lodge has insisted that some explanation be made for the 
treatment accorded one who was recognized as a heroic and 
Out of the Spanish War came 
and after the Civil War 


popular division commander. 
the Sampson-Schley controversy, 


GENERAL CLARENCE R. EDWARDS 


New England’s loved and honored military leader, denied a plac« 
in the sun by the War Department 


the FitzJohn-Porter case was a signal for heated argument. 
It would seem as if in these enlightened days, with detailed 
information so accessible and glory enough to go around, that 
the petty bickering spirit can be eliminated in according just 
dues and merits to those who offered their lives and services 
in the World War. 

A delegation of New England Senators and Representatives, 
who waited upon the Secretary of War recently to inquire why 
General Edwards was not included in the latest list of pro- 
motions of brigadiers to major-generals, received the informa- 
tion that the name of the commander of the Yankee Division 
“was never considered.” 

The people of New England will require a better explanation 
than that. General Edwards was highly efficient; a com- 
mander whose men admired and trusted as well as loved him. 
If he was not considered for promotion, he should have been. 
And he should be! 

It is also reported that Mr. Baker told the delegation that 
the refusal of the department to promote General Edwards 
was no reflection on the Yankee Division or its fighting record 
in France, which sounds like queer logic. General Edwards ~ 
stands as the. representative of his men. “An honor to him is 
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an honor to them. A snub to him is a snub to them, and they 
have made his cause their own. 

Unless justice is done’ speedily and his case*given the official 
consideration it has been denied so far, New England people 
will begin to suspect that the idolized commander of the 
Yankee Division would have fared better with Washington if 
he had been more of a place-seeking politician and less of a 
gallant soldier. 

Testimony before Senate Committee indicates 

twenty-eight per cent pay boost for miners 

HE Senate Coal Investigating Committee during its 
inquiry into the administration strike settlement agree- 
ment, was told by the president of the Hillman Coal & Coke 
Co., that one clause in the proposition advanced by President 


Photo service, Food Administracion 


Dr. HARRY 


\uGcustus GARFISLD 
Who has resigned as Fuel Administrator of the United States because he 
believed that the coal strike was not settled in a way to protect the public 


Wilson and accepted by the miners would “bring about an 
increase in the miners’ wages at least doubling the fourteen 
per cent, which Dr. Harry A. Garfield, resigned fuel adminis- 
trator, thought justified.” 

While the Senate committee was pursuing its inquiry, the 
railroad administration withdrew the last semblance of the 
restrictions on fuel resulting from the strike and began delivering 
coal to original consignees instead of distributing it to points 
of greatest need. It rescinded the embargo on the movement 
of fuel oil out of the West, and the orders reducing the amount 
of coal permitted to go to coking ovens. 


Fuel Administrator Garfield Resigns as Protest 

Against Terms of Coal Strike Settlement 

‘TRICTLY adhering to his principle of safeguarding the 
interests of the coal consuming public, Federal Fuel Ad- 
ministrator Harry A. Garfield—who served so effectively in 
that capacity during the cold and dark days of the Great War— 
has handed his resignation to President Wilson by whose ap- 
pointment. in August, 1917, he assumed the duties of that 
office. Dr. Garfield, who, by the way, is a son of former Presi- 
dent James A. Garfield, the twentieth chief executive of the 


LL 


United States, believes that the work of the commission recently 
organized under the settlement in the present coal situation 
will result in an increase in the price of that indispensable 
commodity to the consuming public, and to that end he was 
unalterably opposed to the plan. 

Dr. Garfield's home is in Williamstown, Massachusetts, 
where he heads the faculty of Williams College, and undoubtedly 
upon his return.to private life will take up his academic duties. 
As a professional man and as a business man he was adequately 
fitted for the stupendous task to which he was assigned, for 
his itinerary of positions well-filled includes the presidency 
of the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. He is also a member 
of many prominent political and law associations thruout 
the country, and he retires from his Federal position with the 
best wishes of all true Americans and the thanks of the nation 
for his honest efforts in its behalf. 


American Legion Urging Passage 

of War Insurance Legislation 

ja bee IONAL and state officers of the American Legion 

4 ‘ during their three-day conference in the Capital de- 

cided to carry direct to-Congress their fight for legislation 
benefiting veterans of the World War. 

The drive on Congress—the first to be undertaken by the 
new organization—will devolve about the Sweet bill to extend 
the benefits of the war risk insurance act. it was indicated 

The measure has been passed by the House and the Legion 
officers, it was said, would go to the Capitol with the intention 
of making direct inquiry of Senators why no action on the bill 
has been taken by the Senate. 

While discussion at the opening session of the conference 
developed practically unanimous approval of the Sweet bill. 
many of the state representatives plainly were desirous of 
proceeding cautiously in any matter pertaining to legislation 
Frequent warnings were given by speakers that the organization 
should work guardedly and give every question careful con- 
sideration lest the Legion become embroiled in partisan politic. 

In opening their conference the Legion officers heard addresses 
by Director Chomeley-Jones of the war risk bureau and Secre- 
tary Glass,: both of whom expressed sympathy with the pur- 
poses of the meeting and emphasized that the recommendations 
made by the Legion representatives would be gratefully received 


Embargo on Sugar Exports Necessar\ 

to Protect Public from High Prices 

OVERNMENT control of prices and distribution ol 

sugar is necessary for the protection of family consumers 

from profiteers, members of Congress recently declared before 
the House Agriculture Committee. 

At the same time the president of the Sugar Equalization 
Board advised the committee that continuance of the board 
would be useless unless it were given control over prices and 
distribution. These powers are not included in the pending 
MeNary bill. 

Opposition to the McNary bill, recently passed by the Senate. 
led to an informal agreement among committeemen and House 
leaders to eliminate from the measure the provision repealing 
the licensing powers of the government as conferred by the 
food control act. 

Simultaneously with the meeting of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee the House Interstate Commerce Commission met to 
consider a bill proposing an embargo on all sugar exports 
Advocates of broad government control, as well as the purchase 
of the Cuban crop, told the committeé that “sky high prices 
were threatened and that the mere purchase of the Cuban crop 
only would aid profiteers by increasing the supply. 

For the first ten months of this year almost a billion and 
a quarter pounds of sugar have been exported from this 
country, said Representative Dallinger, Republican, of Massa- 
chusetts, citing the Equalization Board as authority for his 
figures. The only general opposition to the bill was voiced by 
Representative Martin, Democrat, of Louisiana, who declared 
it was “unnecessary, and blamed the shortage on congressional 
agitation for purchase of the Cuban crop and the recent long- 
shoremen's strike, which delayed deliveries. 
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The Patrician and Popular Politician of Paris 


Paul Deschanel, the Statesman Debonair 


Romantic Story of the Perennial Candidate 
for the Presidency of France 


'Y first glimpse of M. Paul Deschanel presiding in 

the Chamber of Deputies at Paris did not impress 

me that he was a great statesman. Faultlessly 

H attired in evening dress, debonair, smiling and 

winsome, he appeared everything but a political 

leader who has made the race for the presidency of the French 

republic. Later, meeting him face to face in the official apart- 

ments, there was evidence of expeditious decision and executive 

power. Altho one of the most brilliant personages in French 

public life, a gentleman to the finger tips, he evidently under- 

stood all the angles of dealing with all kinds of people. The 

loyal supporters who called were even ardent in their admira- 

tion. Some French friends insisted on making comparisons 

of their public men with our own leaders. They call Clemenceau 

a “Roosevelt, Viviani the “Bryan,” Briand the “Hughes,” 

Joffre the “Grant,” and so on, but they politely refrained from 
comparing anyone to President Wilson. 

“Prior to the war,” a French journalist continued, “there 
was a colorless character in French public men, but the tragic 
struggle of the past four years has developed unsuspected 
qualities even in the old leaders. Clemenceau, ‘The Tiger,” 
the aggressive, fearless critic of other cabinets, has become the 
dominant leader of a ministry that had withstood the shocks 
of war and the perils of peace.” 

Paul Deschanel has been frequently discussed as a candi- 
date for presidency of the French republic. As amember of the 
Academy, he is regarded the greatest living master of French 
prose. Having suffered defeat in the presidential race seven 
years ago, true gentleman that he is, he took it with a grace 
that foreshadowed “coming back.” The well-poised head of this 
dreamy-eyed poet, with long Greek nose, round smooth forehead, 
suggested emotion rather than thought. Born in the atmosphere 
of books, pictures, and art, knowing every phase of etiquette 
and ducal decorum, with all the refinements of social life, 
. who would dare to say that this man, moving in his own circle, 
could ever hope to become the president of a republic? All 
agreed that his attire was perfect and in taste. Mustache 
waxed at perfect angle, hair brushed to the last lock, his appear- 
ance in a red-hot political campaign brought out the charge 
that he never wore a pair of trousers twice—that his chief 
education was in twirling a cane or holding a pair of gloves 
properly. These provén charges—which would likely have 
been his political destruction in England or America with the 
mass of voters—seem to make him all the more an admired 
leader of a following in the street and from the rural districts. 
His diplomatic experience served him well—also the knowledge 
of how to give a dinner or handle a cigarette case—knowing the 
secrets of Vienna, Berlin, and Petersburg made him a keeper 
of mysterious statecraft that his countrymen’ felt might be 
necessary to avoid diplomatic shoals in international relations. 
in no sense a representation of democracy, it was democracy 
who waited upon him with eclat, even eager to catch a gleam 
ol his gracious smile. 

Again I began to understand the charm of Paul Deschanel 
in his most gracious address of welcome to President Wilson. 
His finished oratory and written phrase may meet the charge 
ol empty words,. but back of it all is a distinguished manner 
of saying things—together with precise statement—a combi- 
nation rare. The beauty and essayic brevity of his expression 
are cherished by admirers as immortal epigrams. During a 
debate in the Chamber, his words and gestures are oil on the 
turbulent waters of acrimonious discussion, for his extemro- 


raneous remarks are the product of years. He has evidently 
deeply studied the subtle processes of a mind under pressure 
of partisan feeling, and the masses, individually and collectively. 
In conversation his phrases have a liquid beauty and expression 
that lend a musical charm even to those unfamiliar with his 
language. The perfect ease and poise enables him to impart 
what the French love to call “tone.” Even the unkempt and 
brusque response of the politician is softened in conversation or 
discussion with Paul Deschanel. 

While not born on French soil—a native of Belgium—he is 
eligible to the office of the presidency. His father was exiled 
by Louis Napoleon, and the son, Paul, was born in Brussels. 
The distinguished pater returned and continued his lectures at 
the Sarbonne, living out his literary career as secretary to 


De Marcere. At twenty-one Paul (Continued on page 491) 
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Member of the French Chamber of Deputies 
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Tom Wilson and His Way of Doing Things 


From Car Checker to Magnate 


The Story of an Intensely Sympathetic and 
Kindly Soul Fighting Stern Business Battles 


ROSSING the stock yards in Chicago on a hot, sultry The Wilsonian, a newspaper printed by the employees of 
July day, | came upon a circle of green. It seemed Wilson & Company, celebrated the third anniversary of the 
like a veritable oasis after crossing the “burning eventful and busy years in which Wilson & Company have won 
sands as it were. There was a flag pole in the a high place in the packing industry. 
center of this oval emerald,. and | saw the sign, “This is not my work,”’ said Mr. Wilson when | offered my 
“Wilson & Company.” On the second floor I found Mr. congratulations. “It is for those who work with me.” 
Thomas E. Wilson, who had just returned from a trip thru 
Europe, studying business conditions. My entrance was made 
as informally as if | had dropped in for a glass of water. 
There was an atmosphere in this building that reflected the 
man whose genius had builded in an incredibly short time the 
great enterprise known world wide. Every one who meets 
“Tom Wilson’”—for so he is known among his associates— 
feels that here is a man in the full and unmeasured sense of 
the word. He looks the part, and his quiet, strong, sympathetic 
and modest nature is revealed in first impressions. Consider- 
ation and thoughtfulness is expressed in every look and action. 
You do not wonder that the Wilson organization is one of in- 
tensified loyalty after you have met Tom Wilson 
Years ago young Tom Wilson was employed at the C. B. 
& Q. R.R. in Chicago. He was glad he had a job. They 
wanted a man to look after the transportation down at the stock 
yards. One of his companions tried it out and gave it up in 
one day. Young Wilson at the age of twenty heard of it and 
asked to be given a trial. He soon visioned the possibilities 
of the future of the business in spite of the surroundings, which 
were not alluring to a perfumed Beau Brummel lad. It was 
another case of sticking to things. The stock yards in those 
days were anything but attractive. The mud and odors in 
those days were not alluring, but they seemed to develop 
sturdy self reliance. There was red blood in young Wilson, 
and he decided that there was a work big enough for a career. 
Year by year he observed and worked, laying the foundation 
for the unparalleled success that was to follow. He knew men 
he fellowshipped with men—and that is why they all like 
fom Wilson 


One could observe this in the way his associates saluted and 
addressed him as he passed among them—anxious to help him 
in every way to conserve his time and effort for the big 
things he was doing. A tribute of.actions that spoke louder 
than words. 

Thinking early and late for others—of men and their con- 
ditions—this marked trait of Tom Wilson was indicated in his 
trip to Europe. The son of the superintendent of his farm 
was killed during the war in France. They could not locate his © 
grave, and he heard of the mother's grief. That was enough. 
With many other matters of pressing importance, Mr. Wilson 
first visited the battlefields with but one thing in mind—that 
was to find the grave of Robert Dickson. In rain and sunshine, 
as he visited the various cemeteries scattered along the front, 
he would get out of the motor and examine the little crosses 
emblazoned with the emblems of heroic valor. He was searching 
for the little aluminum disk that might tell where the boy 
was buried. In Belleau Woods early one morning he came 
upon a little group of mounds, and here he found the little 
cross with its circle of stars and stripes, which told where 
Robert Dickson lies buried. No headstone marked the spot 
where he lies ‘neath the sunny skies of France, and it was pro- 
vided with dispatch. Tom Wilson cabled a message and wrote 
a letter to the mother which was consoling and considerate. 


“Just like Tom,” his friends said. THomas E. Witson 
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The simple letter ““W” of the alphabet familiar to every child 
has evolved into a trade-mark of world-wide fame. This 
reveals what can be done when back of that trade-mark is the 
conscience of leadership. Even the magic word, “certified” 
is glorified in every way on the hams and bacons and other 
products. There is something all-appealing in that word, 
because you know that back of that word is impiled the greatest 
thing that man possesses—honor—for words in the handwriting 
of an individual are more impressive than the printed word. 

The magazine is distinctively a paper about people—the 
Wilson people—not dealing in a didactic way with “Be loyal to 
the Boss’ stuff, but coming right down to earth—showing 
“who's who” in the doing of things. The experiences of those 
returning from the front and taking up again the thread of 
their work are narrated. The necessary activities of the 
Wilson workers inside and outside the works makes it an inter- 
esting compendium of trade news. The sketch of the new 
London office is looked upon as a description of “our office.” 
There is the story of “Rouge,” the French hound, present at 
the storming of the Hindenburg line with the 27th Division, 
A. E.F. “Rouge’ went over the top five times, receiving two 
machine-gun bullet wounds. ‘Military honors are extended to 
battle-scarred animals. “Rouge was decorated with a medal 
for distinguished service in carrying dispatches. The story 
of this French dog taking his citizenship in the Wilson stables, 
together with the Scotch terrier, who is a very important cog 
in the Wilson stable machinery, has a touch of sentiment 
about it in the fact that it recalls Senator Vest’s classic ““Tribute 
to a Dog.” 

+ * * * 

There was a great deal of ground covered in that conver- 
sation we had as we rode down town. Thru it all shone Mr. 
Wilson's supreme purpose to help in the adjustment and the 
understanding between capital and labor—the employer and 
the employee. You could not think of Tom Wilson as a stern, 
hard-fisted, hard-faced employer, altho he has the face and 
action of determination—clear-cut features and a square look 
always radiating kindliness. Mr. Wilson: seemed like a big 
brother to all the people connected with his organization. 
The same devotion extended to his family seems to reach his 
large family of workers. It goes beyond the boundaries of his 
own pay roll and encompasses the broad fields of human ac- 
tivities. There are no idle phrases, and no high-flown theories: 






only plain, practical propositions like two and two make four. 
A cause for every effect engages his interest. To have every 
individual understand that he or she is just as important to 
the general welfare of humankind as any other person; to 
live each day as if it was a new life; to understand that everyone 
is loved and appreciated by someone is a philosophy sound 
and far-reaching. This may sound like describing Seneca, 
the ‘Sage,"’ and his work translated to modern activities, but 
it emphasizes that Tom Wilson has studied the horizon encircling 
the activities of his own generation. 

He comes of sturdy Scotch-Irish stock, and his hobby is 
livestock. On the farm at Lake Forest is a fine herd of cattle, 
and when it comes to horses, they greet him in the pastures, 
and with his wife and daughter, Miss Helen, he enjoys canters 
more than motor trips. He revels in the rough and tumble of a 
hunting trip, but wherever he is, it is Tom Wilson—the man 
who retains at fifty, despite the cares of gigantic business 
responsibilities, the buoyancy of a lad of twenty in his enthu- 
siasm for the real things in life that preserve the spirit of youth 
and hopefulness. 

The reception by the Wilson Fellowship Club on his return 
from Europe in June time tells the story. For four hours it 
was one continuous happy family gathering. The Wilson 
Military Band was there, the Wilson Military Unit marched, 
the Wilson Boy Scouts, and the Fife and Drum Corps were 
all there, and when they drew up at attention in front of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wilson there was applause that resounded with 
patriotic fervor. 

There is an atmosphere of the hearty spirit of Americanism 
in the Wilson plant that looks fearlessly to the future with the 
consciousness of duty performed. In taking up their work as 
food conservators the clan of “Wilson,” true to the spirit of the 
old Highlanders, keep in mind that after all the greatest thing 
in the world is to serve God and man, and to do something for 
others. 

These are the times when the name of ‘Wilson’ is well known 
thruout the world. President Woodrow Wilson is on the 
heights in the settlement of a world peace, but the practical. 
everyday, constructive work of Thomas E. Wilson will not 
only add glory to that name, but add still further distinction 
to the ideals and conceptions of a genuine Americanism, which 
in its interpretation, as indicated by him, embodies a humani- 
tarianism as far reaching as the air we breathe. 


PAUL DESCHANEL, THE STATESMAN DEBONAIR 


Continued from page 489 


Deschanel was sub-prefect; at twenty-eight, a deputy; two 
years later vice-president, and in 1898 president of the Cham- 
ber. As he advanced politically he became known in Paris as 
the “Red Kid’’—pointed out derisively in some quarters as the 
walking fashion plate. During the troublesome days before 
the war, he rendered services to France as chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, that will not soon be forgotten. 

There are awkward moments in conversing thru an inter- 
preter. The delay in making the inquiry and then waiting for 
the courier to bring the answer is usually relieved only by an 
embarassing stare betimes. But, with Paul Deschanel it was 
all so different. He seemed at least to politely acknowledge the 
query with a bow and slight nod of the head, and his eyes 
were all attention. 

Now | understood the reverence he expressed for the classic 
addresses, scholarly ideals and well-formed phrases in the 
utterances of President Wilson. . 

‘The war has brought to me, as I know it has to many 
men of France, the uncontrollable desire to visit and know 





America better. We have found that there is much for us to 
learn from our brothers and comrades overseas.” He closed 
the conversation with a patriotic epigram: “You have your 
flag, England her symbol of sovereignty in a king, and we 
have France, but patriotism is only a glorified worship of 
mothers.’ With Paul Deschanel—thru courtesy occupying the 
Speaker's chair in the House of Representatives, or handling 
the Vice-President’s gavel in the United States Senate—will 
furnish a picture worth preserving. 

Even if his words were not understood as they are uttered 
in Washington, there is a soothing something in the very 
presence of Paul Deschanel that would reveal to our own 
Congress why, after the rough and tumble vigor in public life 
during the war times, the personality of Paul Deschanel has 
twice become a popular favorite in France in the selection of a 
candidate for President to meet the trying days following the 
war in the fullest development of the arts of peace, making 
permanent and enduring the God-given purposes for which 
France fought and bled, white to the bone. 
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Banker — Patriot — Philanthropist 


Henry Lee Higginson 


Founder and Supporter of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, Which for 
Thirty-eight Years Has Given a Music-loving Public the 
Supreme Works of the World’s Greatest Composers 


AVERY true lover of music, no matter what corner 

| of this old world he may inhabit, every American, 

and especially every citizen of Boston, hears with 

regret of the passing of Major Henry Lee Higginson, 

and will heartily concur with the sentiment expressed 

by the chief executive of the Major's beloved State, who paid 
tribute to Boston's ‘grand old man” with 


the Boston Symphony Orchestra, and which made its very 
existence as well as its development into one of the world’s 
most famous organizations possible. From its earliest inception 
in 1881, the orchestra has contributed in an unusual degree to 
the richness of Boston's musical life and has set a standard 
for artistic excellence thruout the United States, and even 
thruout the world. Making its debut on 





the words: ‘An uncompromising patriot, 
the advocate of every good cause, a man 
whose work, whose memory, whose prin- 
ciples will long endure.’ The Governor's 
characterization of Major Higginson as 
“a benefactor of his fellow-men” will 
meet with the unanimous approval of all 
who in any way have come in contact 
with Boston's late premier citizen and 
friend of all. 

Patriot, banker, philanthropist are the 
terms which sum up the attributes which 
combined to make Henry Lee Higginson 
aman among men.” Patriotism flamed 
so fervently in his breast that it won for 
him a majorate on the blood-soaked 
fields of the Civil War. 

Business acumen raised him to the 
loftiest peaks of his chosen career, a 
position in the industrial orbit of the 
world that has made the name of Lee, 
Higginson & Co. one to conjure with in 





October 22, 1881, under George Henschel. 
it secured at once a permanent place in 
the affections of Bostonians, and its rise 
to fame was limited only by the unalter- 
able plod of Time. Thru the support of 
Major Higginson inducements were 
offered which brought together the best 
artistic ensemble the world could pro- 
vide, and furnished it with such master- 
ful leaders as Arthur Nikisch, Emil Paur. 
Wilhelm Gerickes, Gustav Fiedler, Henri 
Rabaud, and Pierre Monteux. Its pres- 
entation of the great classics, as wel! as 
of new compositions of ‘merit, has played 
a prominent part in the musical history 
of Boston and of the East. 

As in the early days, so was it in his 
last days, a source of delight for Major 
Higginson to administer to the artistic 
and spiritual needs of the greatest num- 
ber of people. Due to his desire to have 








the busy marts of trade. Lofty idealism 
co-ordinated with a far-sighted judg- 
ment, produced that unlimited medium 
for spreading to infinite space the heart-elevating concords and 
harmonies of sound, the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

It was as patron of the orchestra which he founded, and 
which had been his one goal thruout his whole life, that Major 
Higginson won his greatest renown, and for which he will be 
longest remembered and blessed by rich and poor alike. To 
this gentle, home-loving, typical American character was 
given that greatest of all gifts, the achievement of his heart's 
desire. While studying at Harvard University he early evinced 
a determination to combine an industrial career, which would 
be following in the footsteps of his father, with his passion for 
music, to which feeling hé gave full sway. It was while abroad, 
in pursuance of his hobby, that he wrote to his father, George 
Higginson, saying: 

As everyone has some particular object of supreme interest to 


himself, so | have music. It is almost my inner world; without it | 
miss much; with it I am happier and. better 


Again he wrote his father and his letter shows that even at 
the age cf twenty-three years he had an unusually full realiza- 
tion of the need of music in the daily life and of its invaluable 
educational influence: 

What is money good for if not to spend for one’s friends and to help 


them? You’ve done so all your life; | et me do so, too, while I can, for 
it is in me to be a close man, a miser. I know about this. 


The day came, as was inevitable, when Henry Lee Higginson 
and the world discovered that ability in business was in no way 
incompatible with his public spirit and his love of art. In fact, 
it was a combination of practical energy and the visions of a 
realistic dreamer, if such is possible, which made a reality of 


THe Late Major Henry LEE HiGGINsOoN 
Founder of Boston Symphony Orchestra 


everybody benefit from his pet hobby. 
the upper balcony seats for every concert 
sell for the nominal charge of twenty- 
five cents, and the number of students 
and music lovers who avail themselves of the privilege which 
has been operating now for thirty-nine seasons, is well nigh 
impossible of estimation. Inspiring. rich and poor alike with 
soothing, stirring melodies, penetrating into the innermost 
hearts of men, and bringing to the surface the best and 
noblest elements of their character, what more fitting memorial 
can be imagined for Boston's most prominent citizen? 
Citizenship meant more to Major Higginson than a mere 
title for which he paid his taxes; to him it was a thing to be 
as zealously guarded as his spiritual welfare: he prized it far 
above his business success and ever strove to find new avenues 
for exemplifying. Civic and social wel‘are rroblems received 
his careful consideration. Besides his interest in the firm which 
bears his name, Major Higginson’s time and co-operation was 
claimed by numerous other industrial activities. These in- 
cluded important positions as officer and director of institutions 
for savings, of amusement enterprises and of investment and 
exploitation concerns. Hé was’a trustee of the Carnegie [nsti- 
tution in Washington, D. C., and of the New England (on- 
servatory of Music, and of the Franklin Union here in Boston 
Numerous organizations of fraternal, historical and scientific 
character proudly show the name of Major Higginson inscribed 
upon their roster. In his association with Harvard Universit) 
he had been a Fellow of the Corporation, and his many tene- 
factions to the university include the athletic grounds known 
as Soldier's Field, which he presented in memory of General 
Charles Russell Lowell, Colonel Robert Gould Shaw, Colonel 
James Savage, Jr.. Colonel Edward B. Dalton, Lieutenant 
Stephen George Lowell and Lieutenant James Jackson Lowell 


who were close comrades of the late (Continued on page 522 
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“He’d Nothing But His Violin” 





Ota Gygi, Russian Violinist 


Who, With His Bow, Seems to Interpret the Visions and Prophecy of a 
New-born Nation— His Nation—Emerging From Darkness Into Light 


By V RECTOR GRIFFITH 


pee iE fact that Ota Gygi, a Russian, was a near-citizen 
of the United States of America, and therefore ‘under 
the protection of the United States government,” 
} was the key that unlocked prison doors and enabled 
=—— him to make his escape from Germany, New Year's 
Day, 1915, after being arrested with his father and two brothers 
nut five days after war was declared by France against Ger- 
many. His arrest occurred August 2, 1914, and he was held a 
orisoner of war five months before James Gerard, United States 
bassador to Germany, 
‘tained his release. 

It was Mr. Gerard who 
ssued me a passport that 
enabled me to flee from 
Germany,” related Gygi. 
“My father, two brothers 
ind myself were arrested in 
Berlin as Russian aliens, as 

home was in Baku, 
Russia, where my father 
carried on an extensive 
business as a tea importer, 
ile my brothers and my- 
self studied music in Berlin. 
| was the oldest of the 
ree brothers and had 
ved to become an artist, 
gave up the plan to 
come a violinist. The 
ther younger than my- 
was a pianist of note, 
t contemplated becoming 
vanker, while the young- 
est member of the family, 
called “The Wonder Child,’ 
vas considered a famous 
Violinist, altho he was- 
scarcely more than a boy. 
Being all three musicians, 
may seem strange that 
neither my father nor my 
mother, who is dead, was 
in artist, nor were my an- 
cestors musicians, yet my 
ither's three sons became 
nusicians who have played 
it the courts of Europe. 

lt was our misfortune 

be studying music in 
berlin at the outbreak of 

war, and our arrest fol- 
ed immediately after the 
flict started,"’ Gygi went 
to state; “we were, of 
urse, held as enemy 
ens, and not permitted to 
ve Germany. As prison- 

Ol war we were sent to 

hleben, a detention camp, 

cre Our countrymen and 
her prisoners were con- 
Naturally, the first 









Ota GycI 


thing we wanted to do was to find some way to leave Germany 
But we were compelled to remain in camp until September, 
when we were given a permit to go to Berlin, tho still con- 
sidered enemy aliens, restricted to certain zones and compelled 
to report at headquarters every third day. 

“But we didn't give up hope of. finding some way to leave 
Berlin, to make our way beyond the border,’ continued the 
violinist. “| had made a tour of the United States in 1912, 
when | learned to love your beautiful country dearly and 
desired to become a citizen 
of the United States. Conse- 
quently I took out my first 
papers in 1913, and believ- 
ing that I was entitled to 
the protection of the United 
States government, I went 
to Ambassador James Ger- 
ard, at whose house | had 
played, and asked for a 
passport that would enable 
me to return to America, as 
I was under contract to fill 
a vaudeville tour. 

“Mr. Gerard was con- 
vinced that I was entitled 
to the protection of the 
United States government, 
as I had taken out my first 
papers in 1913, over one year 
before the conflict started in 
Europe; therefore he issued 
a passport that gave me my 
liberty, permitted me to go 
wherever I pleased, and it 
read: ‘No nationality, but 
under the protection of the 
United States government.’ 

‘When | bade my father 
and brothers good-bye in 
Berlin, they hoped to obtain 
their release and leave Ger- 
many for our home in Baku. 
But I have never heard from 
them since we separated in 
Berlin, altho I have sought 
in every way—thru the 
army, the Red Cross, and 
the Y. M. C. A.—to learn 
their fate; but I have failed 
to get in touch with them 
and know not whether they 
are dead or alive, and if |! 
am the only member of my 
family who is alive. And, 
perhaps, I owe my life to 
the fact that I fell in love 
with America and desirec 
to become a citizen of the 
United States.” 

Altho Ota Gygi (pro- 
nounced g g) is still a young 
man in (Continued on page 495) 
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Hoosier Poets Must Look to Their Laurels 


Is the Pie Belt 


Moving West? 


Walter Pittsford, the Pie King of Indianapolis, Has Mother 
Beaten at Her Own Game With Pies for Millions 


‘le the Pie Belt moving westward with the course of 

i} empires? This thought came to me when in Indiana, 

mingling with the poets and writers who are pressing 

hard upon the fame of the galaxy of New England's 

literary folk. Mourners of the demise of Pie Alley, 

cultured Boston's famous thorofare, where the delectable viand 

from which it derives its name early garnered the reputation 

of America’s standard dessert, will be vastly relieved. Their 

fears for the continuity of the luscious pastry from the periodical 

attacks of learned, but unsympathetic, doctors, will be wholly 

assuaged by the news that “out West” there is a worthy suc- 

cessor to Boston’s famous pie shrine, and that the presiding 

genius of this national institution is well worthy of the title of 
‘Pie King.”’ 

The concern has an alliterative name that is alluring. 
called Pittsford Purity 
should | say kitchens 
dessert 


It is 
Pie Company, in whose hands—or 
rests the future of our wonderful national 
My introduction to their indispensable product came 
during a visit to Indianapolis, where | was to meet the well- 
loved poet, James Whitcomb Riley. Now, whenever the call 
of business draws me to that section of the country, I deem it a 
pleasure and joy to visit the pie king and partake of some of 
his supreme product. 

Clean-cut, unassuming, but with a deep love for his fellow- 
man, as his business, well indicates, Walter Ernest Pittsford, 
as his name appears on his visiting cards, but just “Pitts” to 
his infinite number of friends, was born into this wonderful 
land in the early summer of 1883 in the little prairie town of 
Delavan, Illinois, and was the last of five children. For some 
time after leaving the public schools he traveled the course of 
the average American youth and seemed wholly unsettled, 
until in 1905 his genialty and push won for him a manager's 
position with the National Biscuit Company. Then he dis- 
played what his associates are today pleased to term his “good 
judgment” by deciding to forsake the state of his birth and to 
make his future in the Hoosier State 

Continually upon the alert for an opportunity to establish 
his future, he finally hit upon the old established theory of dis- 
covering what the public want and then giving it to them. He 
chose for his first line of attack that vulnerable point of human- 
ity, the stomach, and evolved the idea of making the best pies 
ever known in Hoosierdom. Undeterred by the not-altogether 
heartening definition of pie found in Webster's Dictionary, which 
described the toothsome article as a “conglomeration or mass 
impossible to decipher,’ he was inspired to compose an article 
which would be the opposite of this definition. He felt that if 
he used honesty in producing a commodity of this kind, he 
could with assurance apply the phrase “A pie like mother used 
to make.’ He also decided to differentiate between his pies 
plainly and not to use the old lady's idea, where she marked the 
mince pies T. M. for ‘tis mince,” and the other varieties T. M. 
for “’tain't mince.” : 

Once started, my friend Pittsford worked along the line that 
the fundamentals of the pie business are the same as apply to 
any successful venture. He talks quickly and concisely. 

There are three of them. First comes quality; second comes 
service, and last but not least, comes advertising. The latter, 
be it of word of mouth or of any of the numerous means which 
brings the product before the attention of the public with a jolt 
which causes remembrance for all time. It must be forceful 
and truthful. 


‘When I started in this business."’ said Mr. Pittsford remin- 


iscently, “I realized thru hearing it often, just as we do today, 
that | was living jn an age of specialization, and I felt that the 
pie business was really separate from that of the average bakery 
business, such as bread, cakes, and doughnuts. I! resolved that 
my production facilities would be consigned exclusively to the 
output of pies, and pies it was and ever shall be.” 

So it came about that grocers and restaurants thruout this 
thriving western city have delivered to them every day pics 
and more pies, pies with golden brown, flaky crusts. and sweet 
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juicy, done-just-right fillings of choice fruits in season, the like 
of which is a culinary poem. One, of course, must claim that 
they are not quite as good as mother’s, but the struggle for 
loyalty and the hesitancy is proof enough in the eyes of *‘Pitts” 
of the quality of his product. 

His big pie factory is a model of neatness and efficiency, for 
Mr. Pittsford feels that business success is not only measured 
in dollars and cents, but that there rests a responsibility upon 
a business man who, in order to be really successful should aim 
to do, whatever his line, that thing better than anybody else, 
and also that he owes it to his employees to see that their 
working conditions are the best possible. He told me a few 
of the astounding facts connected with the pies and with the 
pie-eating population of his State. 

‘Imagine, if you can,” said he, “mother putting up the mince 
meat for this concern. Why, she would have all the children 
of the family busy and would have to prepare two hundred 
and fifty tons to have sufficient to run this factory for just one 
year. Think of that! Apples, grown so famously in this State, 
are consumed at the rate of twenty-five thousand bushels per 
year. 

“And you can't beat that apple pie of yours,” | interrupted, 
munching the third piece. 

‘It is pretty good, if I do say it,” he conceded, ‘and you 
know its our standard product. In addition to apple and 
mince pies, imagine the quantities of cherries, strawberries 
and other kinds of fruits that are consumed in season. These 
fruits are purchased in carload lots from sunny California, 





Michigan. and way across the continent from the New England 
States. 


“The milk man would go on a strike if he had to deliver the 
load we use whenever the family was going to have pie, for 
instead of an extra quart on the doorstep, he would have to 
handle sixty thousand gallons a year, which would be a total 
weight of over half a million pounds.” 

Then I began to wonder how many pies this amount of 
ingredients would make when he startled my thoughts by 
the statement: 

“If mother was still in the game, she would have only a iob 
of cracking eight hundred thousand eggs, which would naturally 
interfere with her getting away to the movies on time. and so, 
Joe.”” he exclaimed, “I am not only feeding the people, but 
I am relieving them from much of the laborious housework 
connected with the kitchen.” ; 

Half divining my thoughts, he continued: 

“Altho this pie business has been but a few years in operation. 
the appetite of the Hoosier is demonstrated in the fact that 
last year my company delivered to the consumers of Indian- 
apolis alone over three million pies.” 

These pies are all of a size, which permits them to be cut into 
six parts, and serving a generous portion, and then figuring that 
there are three hundred thousand people in Indianapolis, this 
would allow every man, woman, and child in the city to eat pie 
sixty times during the year. And so I am sure that all devotees 
of any kind of pie will wish with me: “More power to the 
Pie King ~ 


OTA GYGI, RUSSIAN VIOLINIST 


Continued from page 493 


his twenties, he has experienced an interesting career. He was 
still a boy when he begun the study of music, and as Berlin was 
then a musical center, he went to the German capital to study 
the violin under noted masters; for instance, such a master of 
the bow as the world knew Joseph Joachim to be, and of whose 
pupil it has been said: “‘Gygi is our hope to replace Joachim.” 

And he was not mistaken in his judgment of his pupil, for the 
day has already arrived when he was likened to the great 
Sarasate and is called a ‘wizard of the fiddle." And Ota Gygi 
is not yet thirty years of age. 

Still the Russian violinist, a descendant of a Spaniard, makes 
no effort whatever to impress an audience with the thought 
that he is a great artist, that in a few minutes he will give an 
exhibition of his skill with the bow that has required years of 
study to achieve, years of hard work and a bitter struggle to 
reach the goal of his desire, since it has acquired hours of daily 
practice to perfect his technique and to become master of the 
how. 

Before the outbreak of war in Europe, Gygi made a tour of 
Italy every year. And it was at Bologna that he first attracted 
the attention of the Duke of Abbruzzi, a cousin of the King of 
Italy, who will be remembered as the fiance of the daughter 
of the late Senator Elkins of West Virginia. 

“| was twenty-two when I played for the first: time for the 
Duke of Abbruzzi,” related Gygi, “who is a splendid fellow. 
He asked if I cared to play for the King of Spain, and offered 
to pay my transportation—first-class—to Spain and back 
again to Italy, and agreed to present me with a purse of one 
thousand francs. But I refused.”’ 

“You refused!" I wondered why the descendant of a son 


of Spain refused to play before the King of Spain. 

\t this Gygi smiled. He smiles rarely, but when a smile 
plays over his features, which are regular and well-cut, what 
an artist would call classic features—one sees the boy that 
‘urks within the heart of the man. 


“| refused the purse of one thousand francs,’ he continued 
in a low voice, with the accent of one not born in America, yet 
with a quality that marks individuality, “but I went to Madrid 
and played before the King and Queen of Spain. 

“On my return to Italy I again met the Duke of Abbruzzi, 
who said that he had a message for me. He then presented me 
with one thousand francs, while the King of Spain bestowed 
upon me the degree—I suppose you would call it a diploma—of 
Royal Professor of Music, which is never bestowed in America, 
and means the same as LL.D. or Ph.D. It was a distinction 
that created quite a sensation at the time. 

“The formalities of a court of Catholic countries are very 
formal indeed,” Gygi went on to relate. “Everything is ar- 
ranged and takes place thru the master of ceremonies, who 
stands just behind the king and tells you by motions or signs 
exactly what is expected of you. If, for instance, you wish to 
shake hands with his majesty, the master of ceremonies indi- 
cates to you the propitious moment when to offer the king 
your hand, or if you wish to present anything to his majesty, 
the man behind the king tells you the right moment to make 
the presentation.” 

Ota Gygi has remained in America since he returned to the 
United States in the early part of 1915. He became a full- 
fledged citizen of the United States last April. And he feels 
that he owes much indeed to his adopted country and to 
Ambassador James Gerard, who issued the passport that 
enabled him to flee from the Huns, to make his escape from 
Germany where, had he remained as a prisoner of war, he 
would have been compelled to endure many hardships, perhaps 
death itself, since that may be the fate of his father and 
brothers. 

So it isn’t strange that ‘under the protection of the United 
States’ means everything to Ota Gygi, a son of Russia. Since 
returning to the United States he has married an American 
girl. 
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The Pathway of Patterson, the Grocer 


“Seest Thou a Man Diligent in | 
Business? He Shall Stand Before Kings” 


NE bright morning when Solomon was jotting down 

a few proverbs, he must have thought of some 

bright, energetic young fellow. Perhaps it was the 

man he sent up to Tyre to make the arrangements 

with King Hiram for supplying the material for 

the temple. At any rate, it was someone who studied his 

job, stuck to it, and made good at it. So Solomon.murmured 

to himself: “It isn't where you start from, it’s where you go to, 
that counts.” And he wrote the proverb just quoted. 

lhe other day the newspapers announced that C. W. Patter- 
son had been elected president of Austin Nichols & Company. 
lhe company had just been reorganized and enlarged and had 
bought out the grocery lines formerly carried by Wilson & 
Company. Everybody in the grocery business—that is, every- 
body who keeps track of who's who—nodded his head and said 
a better man couldn't have been found. 

Charles W. Patterson, not yet forty, without a gray hair, 
without a line of worry in his pleasant face, neat, well-groomed, 
self-controlled, confidence-inspiring, is a modern example of 
the man who is diligent in business. He hasn't made business 
his god, nor does he let his work override him. If you talk 
with him, you will find that he is prouder of the fact that his 
boy got a B. S. degree at the University of Wisconsin last 
spring and is entering on a post-graduate course in medicine, 
than he is of almost anything else. 

The responsibility of directing a business capitalized at 
$30,000,000 is a big one. To be given that responsibility implies 
that a man has the ability to shoulder it. Patterson's career 
is a lesson for every ambitious young man today. It shows 
how he provided himself with the ability and the experience 
to take on the biggest kind of responsibilities as they came to 
him. 

Patterson's father owned a grocery in Hillsboro, Texas. 
[herefore the boy Patterson was raised in a grocery atmo- 
sphere. Evidently his father did not make the mistake so many 
fathers make of telling their boys not to get into the business 
which upholds the family fortunes. When young Patterson had 
gone thru the Southwestern University at Georgetown, Texas, 
he went home and took an interest in his father’s business. 

It was not long before he realized the vital fact that people 
have to eat three times a day, and that they are going to eat, 
even if they have to do without new clothes, automobiles, 
phonographs, and other things. So he continued his studies. 
At college he was noted as a consistent digger-into-things, 
and he did not stop with his graduation. He carried that same 
intenseness of purpose into the grocery business. 

One of the big problems of food supply is distribution. 
widen his horizon in this regard, he became a salesman for 
Heinz, later on for Franklin McVeagh & Company. He cov- 
ered Texas and Louisiana for these firms until 1912, when he 
purchased an interest in and became general manager of the 
W. W. Brookner Company of Globe, Arizona. A year and a 
half of this. and he sold out at a profit, and went back to Mc- 
Veagh’s as sales manager of its manufacturing departments. 

Along in the early part of 1917, Thomas E. Wilson, president 
of Wilson & Co., was looking for the best equipped man to 
manage the canned goods and grocery departments Wilson & 
Co. was then establishing. A survey of the field proved that 
Patterson was the logical choice and he became connected with 
the Wilson organization. What he did there is history in the 
canned goods and grocery business. He showed that he not 
only knew how goods should be sold, but he knew how they 


To 


should be produced. When he brought out the “Certified” 
line of canned goods, preserves and the like, with an absolute 
“Money Back" guarantee on each label, reading that if the 
customer didn't think the contents of the package were of the 
highest possible quality the price would be refunded, it was 
regarded as a wild-eyed idea. But Patterson knew before that 


guarantee was made that the goods in = (Continued on page 522) 
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President of a thirty-million-dollar provision business 
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An International “‘ Thanksgiving Day” 





Ideals That Bridge the Seas 


Lord Leverhulme Joins Descendants of the Pilgrims and American 


m|PACE was annihilated—time was swept aside—as 
} representatives of two great English-speaking nations 
gathered in the glow of a hearthstone, and found 
their ideals a common heritage. In the cosy “‘attic” 
of the NATIONAL MaGaziINE building occurred a 
significant gathering on a memorable day. The day was 
Thanksgiving—a distinctive American holiday—consecrated 
to the ideals of the Pilgrim Fathers and English people who left 
the shores of Britain to battle against unknown odds in the 
New World for individual liberty. 

The gathering, you might well imagine, was composed of 
some of the descendants of the Pilgrim Fathers who came 
over on the Mayflower in 1620, but there were some present 





who came over on the Mauretania in the shadows of 1920,. 


completing a cycle of three centuries of thought and conflict 
of one great ideal. 

The entwined flags of Great Britain and the United States 
were bravely unfurled outside and gracefully draped within 
the building, indicating the international character of the 
occasion. The presence of eminent industrial leaders, repre- 
senting the two great countries made the large reception room, 
with its rough-hewn rafters and white-washed walls look as 
glorious as Versailles, in the glow of Allied flags, with palms 
from our own southland and spiral cedars from the New 
England and old England woods for decoration. 

The guest of honor was Lord Leverhulme, whose life career 
and activities have made him a world citizen in the broadest 
sense of the word. His address in the House of Lords last 
June enjoys the distinction of being one of three that has 
evoked applause within the solemn walls of that historic 
chamber. 

Following a strenuous day after landing in New York, Lord 
Leverhulme felt that it was appropriate to spend Thanksgiving 
in Boston town. His coming was awaited with the popular 
interest of an official visitor, and yet his mission was entirely 
void of official import. Consequently, the gathering assumed 
the proportions’ of an international meeting ‘without plan or 
purpose, 

Here were titled Englishmen—enthusiastic in participating 
in Thanksgiving festivities—a sight that would have startled 
Washington and Jefferson during the crucial days that followed 
1776. Here Englishmen insisted that the same ideals which 
led to American independence were essentially those for which 
the Englishmen have persistently and -consistently fought 
since the days of the Magna Charta. 

Scarcely had the last guest arrived in the “‘Attic’’ reception 
hall when from two pianos came a rollicking duet duel, per- 
fectly attuned with the stately harmony of a common national 
melody that defied orchestral power. All arose and sang with 
a fervor the first verse of “America,” which just naturally 
merged into “God Save the King,” without a ripple or inter- 
tupting chord. Americans seemed perfectly familiar with the 
vords of “God Save the King," and Englishmen continued 
singing “My Country, “Tis of Thee” without skipping a 
syllable—an expression of unity in voice and heart. 

His own countrymen paid Lord Leverhulme, the formal 
Jeference due his rank, but the curiosity of the Americans, 
vho wondered if an English lord of the realm was just all- 
human in our American sense, was gratified when his lordship 
greeted each one in a manner that carried conviction that his 
genuine democratic ways toward fellow-men was an inherent 
part of his nobility of soul. 


Industrial Leaders in the Pledge for Individual Liberty 


As he entered, his lordship came face to face with a bronze 
statue of Abraham Lincoln. He stopped abruptly, and, as if 
giving the keynote to the occasion, said: 

“IT salute the memory of the great man to whom we are 
all indebted, perhaps more than to any one man, for the 
preservation of individual liberty.” 

Greeting the guests one by one as individuals, Lord Lever- 
hulme truly exemplified the spirit of Lincoln. Chilling formality 
could not exist after this evidence of a world citizen comrade- 
ship; but when one enthusiastic Scotchman present started 
Harry Lauder’s rollicking melody, “Oh, It’s Nice to Get Up 
in the Mornin’ ” everyone was wide-awake and joined heartily 
in the chorus and the songs rendered by the famous Lotus 
Quartet. The merriment which followed the singing echoed 
real Thanksgiving spirit and was a fitting prelude to the notable 
program that followed. 

Drawing their chairs close together, a circle was formed 
about the big “round fable’’—seating twenty-seven. Around 
this table many important, tho scarcely more significant. 
discussions have been held. Each guest was enabled to look 
the other squarely in the eye without the side glances charac- 
teristic at the square-cornered diplomatic board. 

The brief talks that followed were models in thought. 
diction, and feeling. Lord Leverhulme struck the keynote of 
the occasion when he said: “We English and: you Americans 
are inherently the same. We have the same characteristics. 
the same ideals, as is only fitting in those of like ancestry. 

“You came here to secure freedom, and you fought to 
maintain that freedom when a tyrannical ruler later tried to 
wrest it from you. 

_""But those of us who stayed over there struggled on and 
gradually evolved a thing which is identical. We have been 
struggling upward in different countries, but our goal has been 
the same. 

“The World War. struck a responsive chord in the kinship 
between us, but the chord itself has always been there, 
and forever will be while these two great branches of the 
Anglo-Saxon race exist.” 

After responding to his most hearty American welcome, 
“with three cheers and a tiger, too,’ Lord Leverhulme was 
asked to choose the speakers that were to follow. 

He first selected Mr. Andrew Adie, president of the United 
Worsted Company, under whose direction many thousands of 
workers have found the same satisfaction and glory in their 
work as had the workers at Port Sunlight and in the various 
corporations organized by Lord Leverhulme. It was a free 
and frank discussion, between two great industrial leaders, 
and altho Scotch born, Mr. Adie proved himself equal to pre- 
senting the American viewpoint. He sketched the needs of 
the future and drew an eloquent picture of the time when 
the English-speaking people of the earth should perfectly 
understand themselves and their responsibilities. 

Wounded at the front and decorated for bravery, Colonel 
Guthrie, formerly of the British army, stirred his hearers. Tho 
at present a British subject, Colonel Guthrie will soon be given 
the papers which will award him full United States citizenship. 

He spoke of love and respect born out of mutual suffering 
of the wars; of the strengthening of the bond between the 
British and Americans who found themselves facing common 
problems after the war. 

“Those ideals which we loved in England, | find, upon 
becoming acquainted in this country, exist here as well,’ he 
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remarked. “It is true, if my limited knowledge of America 
is correct, that in principle both nations have been working 
toward the same ideals.” 

The discussions followed in rapid succession. The speakers 
seemed like folks talking over neighborhood instead of national 
interests. After three or four cups of good English tea, all 
tongues were loosed, and the tides of cheery converse ebbed 
and flowed as the tea was poured. 

The spirit of peace ideals seemed to mellow the occasion. 
In a haze of the same kind of tobacco smoke discovered by Sir 
Walter Raleigh in the New World, the pipes were smoked, 
and the entwined banners of two great nations seemed to 
shimmer approval as the smiles of closer acquaintance beamed. 

Is it to be wondered at that Lord Leverhulme chose this 
unpretentious little meeting as the exception to a maze of 
necessitous formal affairs which are occupying his every moment 
during his visit to America? On this American Thanksgiving 


LORD LEVERHULME 





Day a clearer realization of the kinship of America and England 
was obtained in the light of full-blown, flowering personal 
friendships. 

When the clocks chimed the scheduled hour the guests at 
the “round table“ rose, joined hands, and as cousins who are 
very, very close to one another, sang together “Auld Lang 
Syne,’ with the real fervor of Bobbie Burns. 

The music ceased; there was a momentary hush. Just for 
a moment and then conversation broke out in “‘goodbyes” 
and “come agains.’ There was the usual bustle as wraps were 
secured and friends joined friends to depart, shouting encored 
farewells. 

Soon the room was empty—that is, empty with the exception 
of the statue of Lincoln. In the shadows, after lights were 
lowered, that figure, with kindly face, complimented so highly 
by the guest, seemed to beam a visionary smile of approval to 
all the sentiments expressed in ideals that are bridging the seas. 


AS A STORY TELLER 


By KATHARINE BARTLETT 


OME day men are going to stop raising monuments 
Pi solely to those who have fought for them, or governed 
them, or uplifted them morally, mentally, or com- 
‘ai mercially. Then to the list of benefactors of the 
race whose deeds are perpetuated in marble, stone, 
and bronze will be added those men who made their fellows 
laugh. 

Is there any man who causes more happiness than the genuine 
humorist? And the teller of funny stories—well, everyone 
admits that prohibition has pretty much sealed the fate of all 
but the most courageous of after-dinner speakers, yet the after- 
dinner story-teller goes serenely on his way while his friends 
rejoice. 

Probably there were very few of the people who listened to 
or read the addresses made by Lord Leverhulme, the great 
English manufacturer of soap, during his recent visit to this 
country, who realized that the hard-headed business man who 
rose from errand boy in a little grocery store to head of the 
greatest soap-making company in the world, is also one of the 
best story-tellers in the British Isles. 

Those people, however, who met Lord Leverhulme informally 
may perhaps remember more vividly Lord Leverhulme, the 
story-teller, than Lord Leverhulme the advocate of business 
efficiency and the human touch in factories. And of those 
who met him with his guard down—the score or so of people 
who had tea with him on the afternoon of his last day in 
Boston—probably saw the real man more clearly than was 
the luck of most. 

It was up at the “‘attic,”” that unique and fascinating home 
which Joe Mitchell Chapple and “Mrs. Joe’ have created 
on the top floor of Mr. Chapple’s big publishing house out 
in Dorchester. On Thanksgiving Day Mr. Chapple had 
entertained Lord Leverhulme, whom he has known for years, 
and two days later, between a visit to the fish piers of Boston 
and the entertainment given him by the employees of his 
Cambridge factory, Lord Leverhulme asked if he might come to 
tea again. 

It was the writer's first sight of the “unofficial prime min- 
ister of British industry,” as they call him over the “Big Pond,” 
and the first impression was one of surprise because he is a 
smaller man than his pictures lead you to believe. He is scarcely 
medium height. and beside Mr. Chapple he looked less. 

But at a second glance the impression of shortness vanishes, 
forgotten in the strength of his face. Lord Leverhulme has a 
head that is almost square, crowned by thick, aggressive- 
looking hair. He has the forehead of a thinker and blue English 
eyes, that can be piercing, threatening, humorous, kindly, 
and sometimes decidedly shy. His mouth is of the immobile 
type which seems characteristic of successful business men, 
and his jaw is small, but of the sort which is tritely called 

iron. 

Because he had asked for a perfectly informal tea, and 







because his hostess thought he might like a rest after his strenu- 
ous visiting, he was comfortably settled in the cozy dining- 
room which opens off the huge studio living-room of the “‘attic,”’ 
but when the story-telling began the little room was crowded 
with chuckling listeners. 

To repeat the stories Lord Leverhulme told would give little 
idea of his ability as a raconteur. Many of the stories he tells 
are not new in this country, but neither was soap new when he 
took hold of it. Yet he made a romance of industry. And 
just so he puts something new and vital into the telling of his 
stories. 

Probably his voice, cool, dry, and suggestive, has something 
to do with it. Also the drolly wicked glint in his eyes when 
he makes a point. He uses few gestures, there is little change 
in the expression of his face, yet he makes each tale vitally 
alive. 

What is more, he can listen with interest to the stories of 
other men, and he can take a correction. Twice his English 
companion, Mr. Watson, corrected a point in a story and on 
another occasion when Mr. Chapple asked for a particular 
story, Lord Leverhulme shook his head and remarked: 

“Watson tells that better than I. He’s nearer being a Scotch- 
man. 

Many of his best stories are of Parliament and the things he 
saw there. One of them concerns the quarrel which arose out 
of the attacks by the Liberals on the Tories for bringing Chinese 
laborers into South Africa to work in the mines. This was a 
very handy weapon for the Liberals—Lord Leverhulme, by the 
way, is a Liberal, and it is typical that he can chuckle over and 
repeat a story against his own side—and they used it vigorously. 
painting lurid pictures for the benefit of the British workingmen 
of the probable attempts of the Tories to introduce Chinese 
into England. S 

But times change, and a few years later when the Liberals 
were in power the Liberal Government suggested Chinese labor 
for the New Hebrides. With joy the Tories seized on the 
opportunity to show that the Liberals were in the same boat 
in regard to foreign labor. Question after question was asked 
from the floor of Parliament. A young and excitable Tory 
member was leading the attack and was vociferously demanc- 
ing information as to the plans. 

“T want details, details, details!" he shouted. 

Up rose a long, lean Irishman, by name McVeagh, and 
drawled: 

“Have done. ‘Tis not details you'll be getting from him, but 
pigtails.” ~ : 

Then Lord Leverhulme told a tale in which a trip to Paris 
and the mysterious words written on a trouble-making card 
were the motifs. Everyone in the tale refused to say what the 
words were on the ground that they were too—well, improper— 
and in the end the last character lost it. All of which was as 
mystifying and much funnier than the 


(Continued on page 524) 
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Poet, Dramatist, Essayist 


Maurice Maeterlinck 


The Belgian Author, Whose Written Dramas Denote 
an Unexplainable Eerie Symbolism, and Whose Nature 
Studies Approach the Sublime Heights of Imagery 


HEN the name “Maeterlinck”’ is mentioned, or appears in print, I stop, 
look and read again. The announcement of a transcontinental lecture 
tour of M. Maurice Maeterlinck in the United States is a fitting sequel 
to the visit of Albert, King of the Belgians. M4aeterlinck does not 
come as a stranger. As the Belgian Shakespeare, and the author of 
“The Blue Bird,” 1. wondered if the subtle influence of Maeterlinck as an author 
did not have much to do in arousing such quick and sympathetic response for 
Belgium's aid in England and the United States. When the war blaze came, he 
proved a Belgian to the core, and seemed to cast aside his mystic mantle and 
revealed himself a real red-blooded human. Human passion for the moment pushed 
aside a veil of spirituality and made him seem flesh and blood. 

M. Maurice Maeterlinck was born at Ghent, Belgium, in 1862, where the last 
treaty of peace between England and the United States was signed. Altho he has 
lived much in France since 1896, as a man of letters, he has lived in the admi- 
ration of thoughtful people the world over. He studied in a Jesuit school and 
pursued philosophy and law, at first as 
a vocation, but his whole spirit seems 
absorbed in mysteries, whether in the 
shadows of the old abbey in France, 
where he lives, or among the peaks of 
Switzerland, where I have seen him en- 
joying the winter sports at St. Moritz. 





Mrs. Maeterlinck 








While his books may not always 
appeal to popular favor, his essays are 
bound to live as classics. They are 
talked about knowingly—even by people 
who have never read them. He deals 
with the throngs rather than with the 
individual, and draws his inspiration 
direct from nature by observation. 

When J. B. Pond, Jr.. after serving in 


Character portrait of Mrs. Maeterlinck 





the United States khaki, resumed his 
work as manager of the J. P. Pond 
Lyceum Bureau, which his father estab- 
lished, he instinctively turned to Maeter- 
linck as the man of the hour for a lecture 
tour. ‘The Blue Bird” is to be presented 
at the Metropolitan Opera House as an 
opera in New York on December 27 and 
later on tour in connection with ‘The 
Bluebird Campaign for Happiness,” a 
charitable campaign for the benefit of 
French, Belgian and American charities 
and the Interallied Art Association, un- 
der the patronage of distinguished Amer- 
ican and French women. “The Blue 
Bird” is an allegory of happiness, and 
has proved successful, reaching the heart of the people. The high note of Maeter- 
linck’s philosophy is touched in the scene where Tyltyl and Mytyl search for the 
blue bird in the graveyard. When Tyltyl turns the diamond in his hat, from the 
yawning tombs there rises the “efflorescence at first frail and timid, like steam, then 
white and virginal:; more and more tufty, more and more tall and plentiful and 
marvelous.” This city of the dead is transformed into a fairy garden, where the 
flowers open and birds sing. Mytyl then asks: “Where are the dead?” 

Tyltyl replies: ‘“There are no dead.” 

This is but a glimpse of the power of Maeterlinck to visualize scenes of the 
borderland. The fascination of it all comes when one is conscious that it is a 


Snapshot of Maurice Maeterlinck taken by 
James B. Pond at Monte Carlo 


conception of one who is with us in the flesh. 

Critics insist that in nothing else has he blended so happily. putting philosophy into 
a fairy tale, wholesome and plentiful, which may be enjoyed even by a child, as in 
the story of ‘The Blue Bird."’ One cannot read Maeterlinck without knowing that 
he lives on earth and knows his earth to even better understand the stars. 
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The “Who's Who’ of “Who's Who’ 


Birth of a Big Red Book—How Albert Nelson Marquis Created a Volume 
Indispensable to Business, Social and Literary Life of America 


SOUNTLESS tales have been told of the achievements 
of great men in the prolific fields of steam and elec- 
tricity; countless songs have been sung of the deeds 

1 of American scholars and statesmen who have con- 
tributed most toward the progress of their country 

in educational, financial, or industrial lines; but it remains for 
the readers to become more intimately acquainted with the life 
of an American who has successfully accomplished a task which 
was at one time regarded as impossible, even tho backed by 
the highest resources and the soundest judgment and ability. 

This man is Albert Nelson. Marquis, founder and editor of 
“Who's Who in America.” 

Twenty years ago he had an idea. That idea was at first 
embodied in a volume of slender proportions, but the volume 
grew and grew, until today it is nearly four times its original 
size, and its fame has spread until the book is found in all 
libraries worthy of the name, in thousands of American homes 
and in high places in every civilized country of the world. 

Previous to twenty years ago, no book had attempted in any 
comprehensive way to furnish reliable information about living 
Americans whose doings were of general interest. The distin- 
guished dead were embalmed in thousands of volumes, and some 
of the living who gained prominence were mentioned in bio- 
graphical dictionaries, but it remained for Albert Nelson 
Marquis to give adequate representation, in enduring and 
readily accessible form, to the vital and active men and women 
of the day—those who are making the history, the laws, the 
art and literature of our republic—who are educating its youth, 
developing its great business enterprises, and are most repre- 
sentative of progress in all lines of creditable effort in America. 

Mr. Marquis has a name which sounds like that of a titled 
Frenchman, but he is a simon-pure American, a business man 
of A No. 1 standing, an earnest and lifelong student, and is 
possessed of a self-trained and highly analytical mind. Born 
in Brown County, Ohio, he was left an orphan at an early age, 
and was reared by his grandparents. Thanks to the old- 
fashioned teachings, he received as good an education as the 
public schools were capable of bestowing, and a home-training 
that was highly meritorious, judging by its fruits. As he grew 
up, he devoted his spare time to his grandfather's general 
store, and upon the death of his guardian, he assumed control 
of the business, which he conducted until reaching the age of 
twenty-one years. 

About this time, seeking a wider range for his abilities, he 
journeyed to Cincinnati, and secured a position in a publishing 
house. The initiative and the practical experience he had 
derived from bargaining with the shrewd followers of the 
“simple life’ had eminently fitted him for contact with the new 
world to which he was now introduced. 

It was a red-letter day in his career when the Ohio country 
lad deciced to try his fortune further in Chicago. This was in 
1884, and Mr. Marquis has ever since made his home there. 
He founded the publishing house of A. N. Marquis & Com- 
pany, and actively engaged in bringing out various publica- 
tions which involved extensive travel, in the course of which 
he visited the principal cities of the country and gained first- 
hand information concerning the habits and thoughts of people, 
which has proved to him of the highest value. 

Having conceived the plan of a national biographical refer- 
ence book, to be issued at regular periods, so as to keep up 
fully with the times, he launched in 1899 the first edition of 
“Who's Who in America.” Starting with the publication of 


eight thousand sketches of living leaders in America, the value 
of the book as a work of ready reference, and the variety of 
uses to which it could be applied, were immediately recognized, 
and it received the enthusiastic support of the best of men 
in all the main avenues of activity. The book has been issued 
regularly every two years since its first appearance, and the 
tenth edition (1918-19) contains thirty-three hundred pages 
and about twenty-three thousand biographies. It is now in 
constant use in all departments of the United States Govern- 
ment at Washington, D. C., in schools, colleges and univer- 
sities, and is recognized as standard everywhere. 

“The study of biography—of virile, driving, achieving 
human forces—turns the mind in the direction of practical 
accomplishment,’ says the editor. 

“Who is he?” “Where was he born?” ‘What has he done?” 
Many times we have heard these questions wherever people 
meet. 

“One of the surprising developments of the new era is the 


rapidity with which woman is: winning (Continued on page 526) 


ALBERT NELSON MARQUIS 
Editor and Founder of ‘‘Who’s Who in America”’ 
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It’s a Long, Long Trail 


Back to Physical and Mental Soundness 


For Wounded Soldiers, But Time is Shortened and Way Brightened 
by Devoted Workers of the War Camp Community Service 


By JESSIE HENDERSON 


1 HANDFUL of colored glass beads seems like a 
} rather trifling thing compared with a tableful of 
f doctor's instruments. Yet the handful of colored 
beads did what all the doctor's instruments had 
been unable to do. They brought about the cure of 





Tubbs. 

She didn’t know how it would work, for the idea came as 
an intuitive impulse. But as she walked thru the “mental” 
ward at St. Elizabeth’s—a quietly-dressed, efficient figure, 
with the emblem of the War Camp Community Service on her 
gown—it struck her that something simply must be done to 
rouse that soldier from his leaden apathy. The other fellows, 
even some of the worst cases, responded with a heartening in- 
telligence to gifts of cigarettes or of candy, to a picture puzzle 
or a game. But Tubbs saw nothing, heard nothing, heeded 
nothing. All day, every day, he sat beside his cot, lost in the 
black mists that had drowned his brain since the moment of 
that intolerable crash of a Heinie shell in the hour when the 
79th Division took Montfaucon. 

So when she passed his cot this day, she turned the basket she 
carried and let the bright beads go glinting and flashing across 
the floor. 

It had been a lucky inspiration. The soldier's dull gaze 
brightened. Mechanically he reached to help pick up the 
straying little brilliant balls. And then, on hands and knees, 
he peered at the handful of blues and greens and reds, which 
he had retrieved, and began—his first sign of returning intelli- 
gence—to put the beads of one color together. 

So unobtrusively that Tubbs didn’t notice it except with his 
subconscious sense, Mrs. Covell showed the boy how to make 
a pattern of the beads, how to weave them on a frame. Not that 
day, but a few days later, she induced him to spend an hour or 
so in the handicraft room which she herself had established at 
the hospital; a place where the , 
shell-shock cases who were also 
mental cases could be taught 
basket-weaving, hammock- 
weaving, and the other things 
that help. 

The road back is wandering 
and often long. But it is a road 
which Tubbs, for instance, 
might never have begun to 
travel had not Mrs. David R. 
Covell of Washington, D. C., 
visited his ward. 

And Mrs. Covell would not 
have made the visit except for 
the War Camp Community 
Service, whose very capablje 
director in charge of convales- 
cent work (mental cases), she 
happens to be. When the gov- 


ernmen _ : 
t sent thousands of Coonttghes tr Hadrori 





job of giving some kind of comfort and aid to every service 
man in these big hospitals, as well as to those in the Naval 
Hospital and other medical institutions of the vicinity. 

It was a tremendous task, as tremendous in its influence 
upon the morale of the men as in its labor for the workers. A 
glass of jelly or a packet of cigarettes, a trip to the movies or a 
sail up the Potomac—these meant much to lonesome boys, 
slowly recovering from wounds and far from home. The task 
of visiting both the Walter Reed and St. Elizabeth's was too 
much for one person. So Mrs. C. R. Zappone, a charming 
and sympathetic woman, with both enthusiasm and tact (a 
rare enough combination!) took over the superintending of 
the Walter Reed branch, directing the. visits to the 4,000 
wounded men there, while Mrs. Covell directed those to the 
2,000 mental cases at St. Elizabeth's. 

No women whose hearts were less than wholly in the work 
could have made the record which Mrs. Covell and Mrs. Zap- 
pone achieved, a record to which new achievements are being 
added every day. Because good spirits have such a steadying 
effect upon the fever chart, it is not too much to say that many 
cures may be traced to the influence of these women and their 
capacity for understanding what pleases a sick man. To glance 
at a review of their activities is to'stand appalled at the thought 
that anyone could be so active-for a whole year, and continue 
to keep it up. 

Shall we stand appalled for a moment? Well, then— 

In February, 1919, Mrs. Covell took 1,509 men to the theater 
and 278 to a dance; she provided 752 “‘party” meals: gave 
Sunday suppers to 499; took 285 to church; gave motor rides 
to 155; took 29 to the movies: gave nine special home parties; 
distributed in the hospital wards 200 stamped postcards, 1,710 
packages of fruits, cigarettes, and ice cream, 35 sweaters, five 
phonographs, and 300 records; inspired 41 other women to 
act as volunteers and to help 
at the parties as well as in the 
ward visits; and made, per- 
sonally, four visits to Red 
Cross headquarters, 11 to the 
Naval Hospital, 16 to St. 
Elizabeth's (some of these visits 
lasting from four to five hours) ; 
three to the War Department; 
four to the Seamen Gunners’ 
quarters, three to the Potomac 
Division of the Red Cross; 
two to the Navy Yard; two 
to Walter Reed Hospital; two 
to the Comfort Committee; 
one to the Motor Transport 
office, and one to the Muni- 
tions office. 

The Red Cross, as Mrs. 
Covell conscientiously points 
out at the end of her report 


shell-shocked men to St. Eliza- 
beth’'s and thousands of 
wounded men to Walter Reed— 
the military hospitals in Wash- 
ington—War Camp Com- 
munity Service, co-operating 
with the Red Cross and other 
agencies, took in hand the huge 


CONVALESCENTS AND ““MoTHER”’ ZAPPONE 


Mrs. Claude. R. Zappone of the War Camp Community Service, the 
organizer and promoter of entertainments for the wounded soldiers at 
Walter Reed. Mother Zappone took charge of the first wounded soldier 
to be sent to Walter Reed, and now she has hundreds under her charge. 
It is she who arranged matinees, dinners and moving picture parties 
weekly, and it is needless to say that all our wounded and crippled 
heroes at Walter Reed Hospital in Washington, D. C., love Mother 
Zappone as only a mother can be loved 


for this active month, co- 
operated in helping to pay for 
the meals served to convales- 
cent soldiers when they came 
downtown for the evening, as 
well as in helping pay for fruit, 
ice cream, and other delicacies 
taken to the wards. 
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CONVALESCENTS ATTENDING A WAR CAMP COMMUNITY SERVICE CONCERT 
There was no more hearty applause for the musical numbers than from the front rows occupied by convalescents in cots 


In March, Mrs. Covell took 1,434 men to the theater, 390 to 
a dance, 647 to supper, 496 to Sunday supper, 420 to church, 
55 on motor car trips, and 152 to the movies. During her 
leisure moments she had 55 women patients from the hospitals 
out on motor rides, wrote 39 letters to boys who had been dis- 
charged, spent four hours searching for a runaway; spent three 
mornings in the police court on affairs concerning a soldier— 
and got arrested once for parking her automobile in the wrong 
place. 

Nor was this an unusual month. During one week in May, 
for instance, the total of services rendered by Mrs. Covell 
and Mrs. Zappone was 1,844. This included a party of 211 boys 
from St. Elizabeth's, who went to the circus, and 234 who 
went to dances, while from Walter Reed 285 went to the theater 
and to supper. During another week in May, 135 men from 
Walter Reed went on a boat trip to Mt. Vernon, 325 went to 
theater parties, 178 had a motor ride thru Rock Creek Park, 
and altogether 1,133 had a very much nicer time than if they 
had never met Mrs. Zappone. Meanwhile, Mrs. Covell was 
taking 270 on motor rides and 308 to the theatre, with a box 
lunch for each, and cheering up, in all, 2842 men. 

About this time Mrs. Covell opened the handicraft shop 
at St. Elizabeth's, where the shell-shocked men got valuable 
and much-needed training in concentration. This, the doctors 
agree, is one of the first steps toward curing a man whose 
nerves and brain have been disorganized by some terrible 
shock. 

During the summer Mrs. Zappone arranged with the man- 
ager of the Mt. Vernon railway to transport 400 men a week 
free, in four special cars, and the theater people—it must 
be added—admitted the convalescent soldiers free of charge. 

There was a pretty little picnic given for 25 soldiers from St. 


Elizabeth's by ten little girls who had earned the money to 
pay for the party, which Mrs. Covell chaperoned. During 
strawberry festival time, Mrs. Covell served in the wards 
150 portions of strawberry shortcake—the old-fashioned, hon- 
est-to-goodness kind, 280 helpings of ice cream, 50 pounds of 
candy, 1,000 packages of chewing gum, and—among other 
things—100 packs of cards. 

On July 4th, when War Camp Community Service produced 
the finest pageant Washington has ever seen, Mrs. Zappone 
had 600 wounded men in comfortable seats on the grandstand 
where they could watch the parade and see the fireworks, while 
Mrs. Covell had a mammoth celebration at St. Elizabeth's with 
cigarettes, candy, ice cream and fireworks for over 2,000 men 

Giving a party for 1,000 guests is a mere nothing for these 
two delightful hostesses. Last summer Mrs. Zappone held one 
lawn party which was attended by 1,200 guests, and at the 
same time Mr. Covell had a picnic for 2,000 guests on the 
grounds at St. Elizabeth's. 

In all, from the 25th of May (when the work had become well 
organized) to the 7th of September—taking these few months 
merely as a sample—there were over 22,800 bits of service per- 
formed by Mrs. Zappone, and over 29,000 by Mrs. Covell. 
Picnics, boat trips, motor rides, movies, concerts, theater 
parties, circus junkets, little good times of all sorts—these are 
the things that the two hostesses have been doing for a lot of 
men who deserve good times. Little account, moreover, has 
been taken of services rendered to patients unable to leave 
their beds—about 150 of these patients being helped on each 
visit to the hospital. 

The fever chart—or any other medical record—is the true 
indication of the worth of such services. If a man is Kept 
cheery, he actually gets well more easily— (Continued on page 524) 
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“Best People On Earth”’ 


Elks’ War Relief Commission 


Does Its Part in Sustaining the Reputation of the 
Order— Makes the Salvation Army Its Almoner in 
the Distribution of Vast Sums for War Relief Work 


EARS ago | looked into the deep, earnest eyes of 
Doctor Quinlan, and I confess I did not then see 
7ii the great vision which inspired the founder of the 
Benevolent and Protective Order of Elks. After my 
initiation at the side of Adam Forepaugh, Jr., of 
circus fame, I felt that I had fully qualified for a showman 
[he Crder was then composed chiefly of theatrical folk and 
show people, and Lodge 54 (the old number) was launched with 
high hopes. The new members gathered around the kindly, 
gentle-faced patriarch and listened to the aftermath story of 
how the Order was founded. Dr. Quinlan lived in Chicago, 
\llinois. The organization was at that time extending its 
circle to include newspaper men, with the object of building 
up a fellowship that would prove a sure and firm protection 
against want in old age. There was a jovial, rollicking side to 
this patriarch of Elkdom, and yet his face and eyes, his lan- 
guage and demeanor, was first and last that of a gentleman, 
a poet and a scholar. He it was who coined the happy phrase 
with the initials of the Crder, B. P.O. E., into the widely 
known “Best People Cn Earth,” insisting that those who were 
clever enough to entertain others professionally ought to be 
even ketter fitted by reason of such gifts to entertain themselves 
among themselves. 

Events of the past four years have indicated that the dreams 
of Dr. Quinlan have been more than realized. At a time when 
the united, enthusiastic support of the one-half million Elks 
counted for so much, every Elk lodge room was vibrant with 
the spirit of patriotism, and radiated a supreme love for the 
Flag, and every Elk’s heart beat in sympathetic and deep 
response to the call for funds. 

The outreaching antlers of the Elk, pointing in all directions, 
are emblematic of the work of the Crder that bears the name 
of the monarch of the forest and revels in the free air of the 
templed woods. The-letter from the Surgeon-General of the 
United States expressing the heartiest gratitude for the work 
of the Elks, both in wartime work and in the post-war activi- 
ties, is most gratifying to every one of the half million members 
of the Order. Also the words of Evangeline Booth, Commander 
of the Salvation Army, expressing appreciation for the help 
that made their great work possible, is only an echo of the 
assistance given by the organization. Here is a copy of the 


communication which made possible much of the “’Sallies’ *’ 
work: 


E:xs’ War RELIEF COMMISSION, 
50 East 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y 

EVANGELINE C. Boot, 

Commander, The Salvation Army, 
New York, N. Y. 

My dear Commander: 

_ You will find enclosed herewith a check in the sum of sixty thousand 
dollars ($60,000), drawn by the Elks’ War Relief Commission in favor 
of the Salvation Army, which, on behalf of the Benevolent Protective 
Order of Elks of the United States of America, we ask you to accept 

a Se to the great war relief work in which your army is 
engaged. 

You must know that your organization has from its inception of its 
ictivities in the United States, commanded the respect and admiration 
of all those who had knowledge of your beneficial service to humanity, 
out not until the great war came upon the world, with its attending 
cruelties, sacrifice and suffering, which your forces did so much to 
relieve, has recognition been everywhere given for the unselfish and 
untiring services of your splendid Army. 

lhe Order of Elks therefore, deem it a privilege to have the oppor- 
tunity to evidence its appreciation of that great work which your 
organization has performed and is performing in the name of God and 


humanity, and at a meeting of the Elks’ War Relief Commission held 
on Saturday the 28th instant, it was Resolved: 

“That the sum of sixty thousand dollars ($69,000) be 
and the same is hereby donated to the Salvation Army, to be 
applied by it in such way as it may deem most appropriate 
in the prosecution of its American War Relief Work.” 

We trust that this donation, unsolicited, will be acceptable and 
helpful in the furtherance of your War Relief Work, and be assured 
that with it is coupled the best wishes of every member of our order 
for the continued success of the Salvation Army. 

Very sincerely yours, — 
ELKS’ WAR RELIEF COMMISSION, 
By JoHN K. TENER, Chairman. 


Past GRAND EXALTED RULER JOHN K. TENER 


Former Governor of Pennsylvania and Chairman of the Elks’ 
War Relief Commission 
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In response to the foregoing letter, the commission received 
the following reply: 


THE SALVATION ARMY NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
120 West 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 
lo tHE Exs’ War RELIEF COMMISSION OF THE BENEVOLENT 
PROTECTIVE ORDER OF ELKS OF THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 
50 East 42nd Street, New York City, N. Y. 
Gentlemen 
Even as the Salvation Army has known days of darkness, suffering, 
and disappointment, so has it known occasional days of victory, 
thanksgiving, and great joy; but as one who has been born and raised 
in the organization and witnessed for one lifetime its momentous 


Past GRAND EXALTED RULER JOSEPH T. FANNING 
Secretary of the National Elks’ War Relief Commission 


-vents, | say to you that the splendid gift which the Elks are making 
today to the Salvation Army marks one of the very greatest and hap- 
piest surprises of its kind we have ever known. In fact, it emblazons 
upon our mind a deed and a day that can never be dimmed by the 
advance of time. r 

This is not the first time the Benevolent and Protective Order of 
Elks has shown practical sympathy for and given substantial aid to 
The Salvation Army. But this gift, of such generous proportions, 
coming to us unsolicited at a moment when unprecedented oppor- 
tunities exist for helping mankind, impresses us beyond words to 
express, and as leader of The Salvation Army in the United States | 
can but say with emphasis that we are profoundly grateful and by all 
means appreciative of the very wonderful thing you have done. 

We are not unmindful in this happy hour of the fact that early in 
the year just closing, when the exigencies of war relief work put the 
Salvation Army to desperate’extremes of effort to try and maintain 


its work with our Army and Navy, it was your order of Elks that 
stepped forward, and, because we were undenominational and em- 
braced all races and creeds alike in our work—and because you had 
confidence in our cause and our aims, you gallantly and with telling 
effect did combat for us and helped us thru to success. In that great 
undertaking you took the task completely out of our hands in some 
instances, and rolled up subscription sums that frequently exceeded 
the target and went far beyond. 

The members of your great American organization, headed by your 
War Commission, toiled at our side in the highways and by-ways 
thruout this land and unselfishly contended for the cause of suffering 
humanity. Now before we can find opportunity to more than thank 
you for this gallant service, you come to us with this magnificent gift 
—which we accept with a degree of appreciation it is difficult to 
describe, and at the same time especially thank you for the honor you 
do us in so impressively demonstrating your confidence that the gift 
will be faithfully applied, even as you desire. 

You have made the advent of the New Year a wonderful event 
with us, and one that will be treasured in our hearts and memories, 
but in so doing we may not venture the thought that you have made 
the New Year Day a wonderful event for the Elks, because of the vast 
measure of human happiness which this act of presentation must 
necessarily bring to others. 

Faithfully yoyrs, and gratefully, 
‘“& EvancE.ine C. Bootn, 
Commander of The Salvation Army in the United States of America 


Not content with expressing her appreciation of the gift in 
cold black and white, Commander Booth visited the Grand 
Lodge of Elks, and with her face glowing with gratitude. 
addressed the members in person, saying in part: 

“In the early days of the Salvation Army, when our friends 
in this country were few, and our opponents many and strong. 
the Order of Elks was among the first to perceive the sincerity 
and worthiness of our then little-known organization. They 
were the first to become convinced that the only and all-absorb- 
ing purpose of the Salvation Army—so small and insignificant 
in those days—was to carry hope, help and happiness to those 
who were in the greatest need; light and cheer to those who 
sat in places of darkness and despair. It was this Order of Elks 
that in the most practical form and by the most practical 
measures emphasized and made clearly known to us and to 
others their confidence and their desire to help us by befriending 
us at a time when we were receiving but opposition from many 
who should have been the first to give us aid. In those early 
years the Order of Elks championed our cause, voiced our 
claims, and were not only themselves our friends, but made 
for us friends even outside their own order; and the Salvation 
Army can never forget, or get away from a deep sense of in- 
debtedness and gratitude to the grand body of men that is 
before me here this morning.” 

Far and wide across the nation was flung the exhortation 
to “Play Your Part’ when the United States declared a state 
of war. Organizations of all sizes and character, from church 
clubs to civic organizations, in fact, every kind of a get-together 
body, was seized with a desire to do something to help along 
the cause. It was this very willingness to stand back of the 
ideals which most of the organizations embodied, the protection 
and betterment of humanity, which made the successful con- 
clusion of the struggle possible without undue prolongation 
The aggregate of this spirit of helpfulness and willingness to 
serve the country is almost beyond comprehension. Many o! 
the projects launched during the war days were handled and 
directed with genius lying dormant till the supreme emergency 

In the days not so long ago, when the roll of the drum in ou: 
city streets quickened the heart beat, and the land resounded 
with the tramp of our young men, the flower of the nation. 
mobilizing to defend the democracy under which they lived and 
believed in, the Salvation Army started its great work quietly 
and without any fanfare of trumpets. Did it ever occur to you 
to wonder how it was that the Salvation Army, which never 
knew what an overabundance of funds was, whose exchequer 
was never so full but what there was room for many and many 
more dollars, could carry on this wonderful work for nearly a 
whole year without appealing to the public for funds? Well. 
as told in the early chapters of this story, the Elks were 
responsible for the seemingly impossible. 

Having sacrificed their clubhouses and lodge rooms all over 
the country to the needs of the Red Cross, they were thrown 
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about a good deal, meeting here and there, and were enabled 
to see a great deal of the war relief work being carried on. 

This casual supervision led subsequently to many of the local 
lodges of Elks getting into touch with local Salvation Army 
leaders. The result was in nearly every case that the Elks 
would propose that: “As we aren't prepared to go ‘over there, 
yet want to help, and as you have an organization ready but 
are without monies, let us, who have the necessary, supply 
you with the money, and you go across and fry doughnuts for 
the boys in the trenches." This kind act was what made it 
possible for the Salvation Army to enlarge upon and continue 
their wonderful work behind the long line of white crosses that 
stretches from the English Channel to the Adriatic. 

* *” + *” 

By the time that the “‘Sallies’’ needed five million dollars 
and simply had to campaign for it, the fraternal feeling between 
the two organizations had become so strong that the Army 
leaders went to the Grand Lodge of Elks and asked for advice 


The wedding scene in ““The Way Back,” the motion-picture production by the Elks’ War 
Relief Commission for the Federal Board for Vocationat Education 


and assistance. Here reports had been received from subordin- 
ate lodges detailing the worthiness of the organization, and 
officers from the Army were received with enthusiasm. Their 
mission stated, the Elks took complete control of the drive in 
more than fifty cities thruout the country, and as is now history, 
the drive went far “‘over the top." The Elks organized parades, 
circuses, and all sorts of enthusiastics to help raise even more 
than represented in their generous individual subscriptions. 

“They saw us thru” was the way Colonel W. A. McIntyre, 
head of the New York Salvation Army office, put it. “We 
could never have got alone as much money as they turned 
over to us, for we had had no experience in wholesale money 
raising, and we had no great publicity department as did other 
war relief bodies.” 

Right here let me anticipate and answer that half-formed 
question: Who is eligible to become an Elk? Every man who 
loves the banner that has borne its glittering stars triumphant 
ibove the storm, who would never rest until for all time the 
ramparts around American rights were made impregnable, 
can become an Elk. In other words, to be an Elk one must 
be an American, a one-hundred-per-cent American. Religion 
© politics are of no consideration to them, the cut of. one’s 
clothes or the balance one maintains in the bank are alike of 
no matter, but if one is lacking in the one qualification of being 
an American, one simply doesn’t belong. 


It was not alone thru the medium of the Salvation Army that 
the Elks rallied to the support of their country. The first step 
the Elks took toward organizing their war work was the forma- 
tion of a War Relief Commission. Mr. John K. Tener, former 
governor of Pennsylvania, and perhaps as prominently known 
as a president of the National Baseball League, was named 
as head of this commission, and his co-workers included Joseph 
T. Fanning, Jerome B. Fisher, James R. Nicholson, Edward 
Rightor and Fred Harper. All of these men rendered incal- 
culable assistance to Mr. Tener and to their Order and country. 
The commission was created at the Grand Lodge session in 
Boston in July, 1917, at which time one million dollars was 
voted for the use of the commission. At the 1918 session 
another million dollars was authorized, but was not called. 
The commission members began their task by consulting the 
Red Cross and the War Department. As a result of these con- 
ferences two base hospitals were established and outfitted in 
France by the commission with a capacity of two thousand 
beds and a cost of sixty thousand dollars 
each. As another result of it there stands, 
on Parker Hill, Boston, the Elks’ U.S.A. 
Reconstruction Hospital—the first institu- 
tion of its kind to be built after the United 
States went to war. Its three hundred and 
fifty beds and complete equipment consti- 
tute the last word in refitting the disabled 
men who are fast returning to their homes 
and former vocations. And the Elks fur- 
nished every cent of the cost for this won- 
derful blessing to mankind—over three 
hundred thousand dollars. Other enter- 
prises of this character were financed by 
the Elks thru their commission, that has 
been the recipient of much enthusiastic 
praise and recognition. The free hand 
accorded the commission was, in a large 
measure, responsible for the speedy man- 
ner in which their work was accomplished. 

Governor Tener, exercising that cool- 
headed executive ability that has made 
him a successful leader of men, was look- 
ing far ahead. His organization has always 
felt more than a passing interest in men 
whom life has seemed to handle roughly. 
Many a man has been lifted from the 
depths of poverty and despair and brought 
up to where the sun of hope shines by the 
helping hand of the Elks. As individuals 
and as an organization, Elks are one as 
regards their doings for humanity. 

The leaders were vastly concerned with the problem of the 
men who were returning almost daily from France—those 
coming down the gangways of returned transports on crutches, 
those that were carried down on stretchers, those that sailed 
into New York and other harbors, young and healthy, but 
never again to see the Statue of Liberty. And so arose the 
determination that insofar as it lay in their power, no soldiers 
returning from the shell-torn battlefields of France, disabled. 


would ever need charity. 
* * * * 


Katt it 


To this end the commission turned its attention to recon- 
struction problems and the consideration of vocational training. 
About this time an excellent opportunity was presented for 
this kind of work. A law was enacted by the unanimous vote 
of both houses of Congress providing free vocational training 
or re-education of disabled veterans of the World War. This 
work was placed in the hands of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. There are many American soldiers, sailors, 
and marines who do not come under the provisions of this law. 
Some were injured before the law was.-effective; some were 
injured while in the service, but not while in line of active duty, 
and consequently are technically outside of the law's relief. 
Other patriotic American lads enlisted in the armies of our 
Allies before the United States entered the war and were injured 
while in that service. Their efforts were at least as effective 
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in helping win the war as were those of our boys who enlisted 
in our own forces later. The law made provision for the voca- 
tional training of only those who served with the American 
forces then. Fortunately the law provided that private agen- 


cies might co-operate with the government in carrying out the 





Giivng up baseball for his country in ‘““‘The Way Back,” the motion picture produced by the 
Elks’ War Relief Commission for the Federat Board for Vocational Education 


provisions. The signing of the armistice had left the commis- 
sion with a considerable sum of money on hand, which was not 
otherwise committed, and after thoroly investigating the vari- 
ous propositions submitted to it, it was decided to devote this 
money to the Government's vocational training program, 
caring for disabled American war heroes who are outside the 
purview of the law of Congress. The Government records show 


LITTLE GIRLS 


By Epcar GUEST! 


OD made the little boys for fun, for rough and tumble times 

of play, 

He made their little legs to run and race and scamper 
through the day 

He made them strong from climbing trees, He suited them 
for horns and drums, 

And filled them full of revelries so they could be their father’s‘chums 

But then He saw that gentle ways must also travel from above, 

And so, through all our troubled days, He sent us little girls to love. 


He knew that earth would never do, unless a bit of heaven it had 

Men needed eyes divinely blue to toil by day and still be glad; 

A world where only men and boys made merry would in time 
grow stale, 

And so He shared His heavenly joys that faith in Him should 
never fail 

He sent us down a thousand charms, He decked our ways with 
golden curls 

And laughing eyes and dimpled arms. He let us have His little girls 

They are the tenderest of His flowers, the little angels of His flock, 

And we may keep and call them ours, until God’s messenger 
shall knock. 

They bring to us the gentleness and beauty that we sorely need, 

They soothe us with each fond caress and strengthen us for 
every deed, 

And happy should that mortal be whom God has trusted 
through the years 

To guard a little girl and see that she is kept from pain and tears. 





that with twenty thousand boys now in vocational training, 
there have been more than thirteen thousand instances in 
which they have received assistance from the Elks’ War Relief 
Commission Fund. 

These were some of the big things, some of the centralized 
contributions of the Elks to the winning 
of the war. There were others of some- 
what similar character, however. At Camp 
Sherman, near Chillicothe, Ohio, an un- 
fortunate situation arose owing to the fact 
that the little town could not take care of 
all the relatives and friends of the officers 
and men who came to visit them. The 
local lodge of Elks exerted itself to the 
utmost to cope with the situation, but was 
finally compelled to ask the Grand Lodge 
for help. The answer was the erection of 
a building where comfortable rooms and 
good food were at the disposal of all 
comers and at cost price. 

Among its other activities, the Elks 
War Relief Commission has produced two 
special feature motion pictures which are 
being distributed under the auspices of the 
thirteen hundred subordinate Elks Lodges 
thruout the country. One is called “The 
Way Back,” and carries a lesson on voca- 
tional training. The other, called “Th 
Spirit of Elkdom,” features the American 
ism of the Elks and the war work activit 
of the Crder. 

When General Pershing returned to thi: 
country from overseas he was given 
hearty reception by his brother Elks | 
the New York lodge. In the warmth an 
glow of the friendships extended to him i 
his lodge room, the commander of the greatest army America 
has ever known told of the joy that was his when he thought of 
the great victory achieved, and said that that joy was evenly 
divided with the joy he felt at the way that his brother Elks 
had backed their country during the great war. and continued 
to help, generous and fearless, in the problems after the war. to 
the honor and glory of their country’s flag. 


Reproduced by permission 
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Everybody takes an interest in 


Affairs and Folks 


Gossip about people who are doing 
worth-while things in the world 


FTER twenty centuries of man-made histories of 
men, the world is to be enlightened by a woman- 
made history of women—a comprehensive record of 
her achievements in the arts, sciences and trades 
and of her influence thru the ages in molding the 
intellectual life of humankind. Her evolution from a chattel of 
the cave-dwelling savage to an equal partner with the modern 
male member of civilized society wilt be traced by the Woman's 
History Foundation, an organization for compiling and writing 
the first comprehensive and philosophical history of woman. 
As the very culmination of their dreams comes the offer of 
an enchanted isle at Florida's celebrated winter resort. Is it 
not thinkable that Florida will become the Greece of the 
twentieth century, and a cult 
of philosophers far surpassing 
the Aristotlean be evolved 
from the concentrated super- 
culture given her sons and 
daughters? Then Palm Beach 
will be the Athens of America, 
and will outshine “the beauty 
that was Greece, the glory 
that was Rome.” The histor- 
ians think this will follow. 
They have spent a year’s time 
culling the best minds of the 
world available for the work: 
they believe that the reaction 
of such minds upon each other 
will be the most constant and 
powerful stimulus to the pro- 
duction of a work wonderful 
beyond anything yet written— 
in style and fire, substance and 
force. They have set the high 
standard of Gibbon and 
Buckle for their metier. A 
white marble building, after 
the noblest type of Grecian 
art, is being designed by .a 
famous architect. With peri- 
styles and columns, set amid 
warbling palms, and looking 
out upon the blue Atlantic, it 
will form a permanent monu- 
ment to art and literature in 
Florida's tropical beauty-spot. 
There is no question in the 
literary and historical world 
that the woman's history is 
now long overdue; that it is 
Dy no means a_ superfluous 
production; but “that, to the 
contrary, it will without a 
doubt fill a very great need 
where now yawns only an 
aching void. There are no 
world histories of women; 
there are no comprehensive, 
Philosophical histories of 
woman, individually or as part 
of a period. 
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Mrs. E. M. SHEPHERD OF CHICAGO 


Who will superintend a colony of writers who are to spend the winter 
in Florida, writing a Woman's History of the Wortd 


The wise Napoleon said: “History is a collection of lies 
agreed upon.” Long before chancing upon this worldly epi- 
gram, Elizabeth Murray Shepherd had written: “History 
is one long fabric of lies.” Napoleon arrived at his conclusion 
after extensive, if somewhat cynical, making of history in just 
the manner he described. Mrs. Shepherd had voiced her 
belief as a passionate protest at the neglect shown women by 
the historians. The falsehood in Napoleon's kind of history 
is one of intention and commission—the hero of the past has 
felt he must take to himself all credit for deeds performed not 
only by himself, but by every other great man of his time 

In the case of woman, the historians have entered into a 
more or less silent conspiracy to ignore her. The historian 

worships the past, and prece- 
dent is to him a gospel—he 
probes among his dusty papers 
until he becomes rusty and 
musty himself, and as far from 
human understanding and 
sympathy as any other who 
makes a fetich of authority. 
All this is to be remedied 
by the magnum opus of the 
Woman's History Foundation 
compiled under the direction 
and supervision of Mrs. Shep- 
herd, who is herself a historian 
of note, an orator and a poet. 


* * * 


N interesting survey of 
the possibilities of a per- 
manent international political 
organization has been made by 
J. Pease Norton, Ph.D., West 
Haven, Connecticut. As an 
expert in the study of these 
matters, he has evolved a plan 
which has attracted the wide- 
spread attention of thinkers 
It is composed of a league of 
nations as a Federation of the 
World. He proroses an Inter- 
national Maritime and Aerial 
Union which should have ab- 
solute jurisdiction over the 
seas outside the three-mile 
limit and over the air above a 
one-mile limit. This govern- 
ment should have all juris- 
diction claimed and receive 
divided control of the new 
government thru appointing. 
senators and electing dele- 
gates to the two houses of 
Parliament. The site for the 
capital is the Hawaiian 
Islands, to be sold to this gov- 
ernment by the United States. 
The international government. 
might also be granted perma- 
nent or temporary jurisdiction 
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over the Panama and Suez Canal Zones and the so-called *‘free 
ports. All navies and munition plants might be pooled under 
the international government and international corporations 
developed, acting as a clearing house for international problems. 

It has been said that there are at the present time in America 
less than one hundred minds thinking internationally, for in 
these days when human intelligence is focused on real war, 


J. Pease Norton, Px.D. 


Who proposes an International Maritime and Aerial Union which shalt 
have absolute jurisdiction over the seas outside the three-mile limit, and 
over the air above a one-mile limit 


people have begun to think personally of such propositions. 
In the establishment of an International Institute of Health 
by John D. Rockefeller and the Temple of Peace at The Hague, 
one can see the fundamental thought of international ideas 
foreshadowed. Today the land of the world is largely occupied, 
with the exception of territory within the Arctic and Antarctic 
circles, Africa and parts of South America. Somebody owns 
the land, and someone is collecting the taxes, and he dismisses 
at once the idea of bringing about a world union or federation 
of nations having jurisdiction over-the-land, 

Che International Maritime and Aerial Union would include 
all the waters of the earth outside the three-mile limit, and all 
the air of the earth, say above a one-mile limit. The income of 
the new government should be drawn, in part, from fees collected 
in various ways in return for policing the waters and the air. 
The international courts might be located at the “free ports,” 
i. e.. in land ceded by different nations for a term of years to 
the International Union as a local area temporarily under the 
absolute jurisdiction of the International Union. He proposed 
it should be left for the land nations to levy import and export 
duties and the government of the sea should set up no restric- 
tions likely to impede trade or to interfere with the “calm 
health of nations.” There should be no customs duties in the 
“free ports.” 

There does not seem to be a detail that Mr. Norton has not 
studied out. Then, too, consider the subject of patents and 
copyrights. If all countries could agree to respect an inter- 
national patent, it would simply be necessary for an inventor 


to take out a domestic and an international patent and obtain 
protection everywhere. With the absolute control of all the 
professional munition plants of the world, we can beat the 
swords into ploughshares. The heavy military taxes can be 
lowered and the work of these factories largely diverted to more 
productive purposes. A wisely-directed emigration to these 
countries could be directed to lessen social friction and unhappy 
racial minorities and congested regions relieved. 

The idea is the natural corollary to the development of 
aviation, which is certain to bring its problems arising over 
international boundaries in flight. The belief that once the 
navies are permanently pooled, the great war is won, for neutral 
nations outside the union coming with clean hands could be 
admitted, and those outside controlled. This might be like the 
dream of the thousand years, but it at least suggests new 
realms of thought and vision well worth considering in these 
times in the re-creation of government and ideals. 


* * * * 


M ISS Florence King, of Chicago, is the only woman patent 
lawyer. and the only woman attorney to win a case before 
the United States Supreme Court. 

The story of Portia, and how she legally outwitted parsi- 
monious Shylock, perhaps has inspired many a woman to the 
verge of invading the obstrusive technicalities of jurisprudence. 
As a matter of fact, however, comparatively few women have 
dared inscribe upon an office door, “Counselor at Law.” By 
the very nature of the profession. with its technical distinctions. 
fine shades of legal principles, and the law's delay, jurisprudence 
has hitherto offered appealing fascination to comparatively 
few women in this country. 

The example of Florence King proves that the feminine 
mental equipment is equal to the manifold tasks that have 
hitherto been regarded as requiring masculine characteristics 
for capable performance. Twenty years ago, earning $1.25 
a week as a farm girl in lowa; today, a successful lawyer in 
Chicago and with the record of having annihilated a five- 
million-dollar English corporation by proving in the United 
States Supreme Court that the corporation was wrong and that 

her client was right—these are 
the extremes of triumphant 
achievement accredited to this 
Chicago woman. 

It is interesting to turn from 
this remarkable legal victory, a 
notable milestone in her career, 
to her modest beginning as a 


“WHO COULD BELIEVE IT POSSIBLE” 


This is a cartoon from that sprightly international publication 
known as Life. There’s only one “Life” in the world, and that is the 
Life published in New York and printed during the strike in Boston 
at the Nationat Macazine plant. It has truly been the “life” of 
the nation. This cartoon is an indication of that undercurrent sen- 
timent of American thought that finds expression when things g° 
too far in one direction or another. In this cartoon there is a subtle, 
but most eloquent tribute paid to Boston and its tenacious hold upon 
the fundamental principles of representative government. 
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farm worker in lowa at the age of sixteen. Miss King migrated 
to Chicago from agricultural lowa and became a stenographer 
in a law office. All the while she was studying at night, capi- 
talizing her spare time by improving her talents. 

When opportunity presented itself, she matriculated in a 
scientific school in Chicago, from which she subsequently 
graduated in mechanical and electrical engineering. Perhaps 
it was that fragmentary knowledge born of native ingenuity, 
corraled back in lowa when tinkering with a fireless cooker 
or facilitating the use of labor-saving appliances in the home, 
that urged her to take advantage of a technical school from 
which she holds the degrees of LL. B. and B. S. 

Not unlike the western lawyer who donned a sailor's uniform 
that he might acquaint himself with the technicalities of the 
life of which a legal controversy was an outgrowth, the opposing 
lawyers in the celebrated English case would attribute her 
knowledge of axle boxes on railway cars to studious preparation 
for the legal battle. Anyway, the case involving the intricacies 
of patent law, attracted international prominence, the London 
and New Zealand press commenting freely on the outcome of 
the trial. A New Zealand newspaper commented: “‘It is truly 
amazing to hear this woman discuss with a technical ability 
that would astonish Mr. Kipling himself, the hundreds of parts 
of a locomotive or a dynamo.” 

Aside from her successful mastery of the obstuse angles 
relating to patent laws, Miss King has a vital interest in move- 
ments that have been prompted by woman's consciousness 
of the need of an enlarged social and industrial activity. She 
is president of the National Woman's Association of Commerce 
of Chicago, a federation of business and professional women 
pledged to the interests of womankind in the business and 
professional world. Miss King also follows with an observing 

eye the fortunes of the 
League of Nations, the 
budget system bill, and 
kindred other national 
measures involving the 
thought of Congress 
and of the nation in all 
her undertakings. 

She has proven to 
the country that a re- 
fined gentlewoman can 
participate in law and 
allied professions, com- 
mand admiration by 
her own perseverance— 
and withal, not become 
one whit less womanly. 


* * * 


YOUNG WESTERN WRITER 


ARGUERITE 
Hope Bennett, of 
Deriver, whose volume 
of poems, “Prelude,” 
has recently been is- 
sued by New York 
publishers. Miss Ben- 
nett is a Denver girl, 
daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Horace Bennett, 
socially and financially 
prominent, and the 
owners of the most 
magnificent country 
home in Colorado. 
Miss Bennett was 
born and reared in 
Denver, educated 'at 
Miss Spence’s School in 
New York, Miss3;Wol- 
cott’s, Denverfand the 
University"of Denver. 


AN ‘amber scent of odorous perfume” is the way a poet 
expressed it. The full meaning of this quotation was 
sensed by visitors as they passed by a display of perfumes at 
Horticultural Hall. The exploitation of a purely commercial 


product seldom stirs an appeal to the subtle whims of the 
artistic temperament of the casual passerby, but when Mr. 
Bartram decided to display perfumes at the United Drug 
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wing Miss FLORENCE KING 


Only woman patent lawyer 


Company Peace Jubilee convention, all the sweet scents of 
Arabia were marshalled in a fashion which compelled attention, 
both ocular and olfactory. It was “an apex of exploitation” 
said one lady, holding kerchief aloft to catch the balmy scents. 
Here was revealed a motif that was all-compelling, the making 
of everything appear a-bloom as tho it were a Garden of Eden. 
The exhibit was as cool and refreshing as an oasis to the weary 
convention visitor in the hot and stuffy desert of the throngs 
surging thru the canyons of the bazar. 

The terraced banks, covered with delicate shaded fernery and 
the scenic paintings from the brush of some of the leading 
American artists, completed a picture. Rivulets were playing 
amid graceful shrubbery in the background, and the view faded 
into the distance like a Corot landscape. The fluted columns 
overhead furnished a classical Athenian touch, with a pergola 
over which trailed flowering vines. The display formed a square 
horseshoe in the center of which a sculptured prismatic foun- 
tain sprayed perfume upwards like a legendary perennial foun- 
tain of youth. A five-foot statue of Fame’ gave an impressive 
climax to the sculptural effect. E. W. Campbell of Boston, 
designer and organizer of automobile shows, imported direct 
from Australia the maiden-hair fern used in the building of the 
fountain. Varied and glowing was the comment occasioned 
by these delicate ferns, many of which had attained large 
growth in diameter. The elaborate and artistic effects obtained 
thru the delicate tracery of their foliage was beautiful. Mr 
Arnild, who had arranged the exhibits, has charge of the window 
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and interior displays of the Liggett Company of Rhode Island. 
This creation proved that he is a leader in his line in America. 
Even with its avowed practical purpose, the work has an 
influence upon the artistic education of the people quite as 





























































































































































































C. W. Price 
General Manager of the National Safety Council 


far-reaching as the paintings of the masters that hang in art 
galleries devoid of the pulsating sensation of the great out-of- 
doors which was the dominant note in this art creation of 
sweet-scented memory. 


* * * * 


SCORE of years or so ago a young business man of the 

Middle West—he was very young at the time—found 
himself much’ more interested in such things as boys’ clubs, 
bureaus of charity and social settlement work than in his own 
business—that of selling shoes. The National Safety Council 
was not in existence at that time, and C. W. Price did not know 
then that he would one day be at the head of the world’s great- 
est life conservation movement. It is a fact that even a quarter 
of a century ago Price was preparing himself for his present 
position as general manager of the National Safety Council. 

For about ten years this young man engaged in philanthropic 
work as an avocation, all the while studying human nature, 
actual living conditions, and the principles of social economics. 
Hull House, the slums of Chicago, and later the University of 
Chicago were his class rooms. 

With this preparation, Mr. Price stepped into industry in 
1900 and was given charge of one of the departments of the 
McCormick Harvesting Machinery Company. Shortly after 
he was placed in charge of safety of all the Harvester plants. 
In 1912 Mr. Price was one of the small group of men who 


organized the National Safety Council. When the government 
asked the National Safety Council to make a survey of all the 
navy yards and arsenals with the view of placing them on a 
safe basis, Mr. Price was assigned to this task. For four months, 
with the assitance of fifty of the country’s best safety engineers 
who had volunteered their services, he directed a survey and 
educational campaign in the navy yards and arsenals, which 
resulted in a forty per cent reduction in accidents during the 
first eight months. 

Thruout Mr. Price’s career one fact has stood out very 
boldly, and even today one cannot listen to him for more than 
five minutes without a realization of this fact: That his soul is 
sold to the promotion of safety, and that this is so for two 
reasons—first, his inherent interest in the welfare of human 
beings: and secondly, his conviction that safety is not only 
good ethics, but good business. 

He says: “Everything that makes for the conservation of 
the human equipment makes money and so is good business: 
everything that destroys the human equipment destroys the 
most valuable asset we have and so is poor business.” 





* 
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BUSY woman is Lilian Whiting, one of the best-known 
women of letters in America. Born in Niagara and of a 
mother of literary achievements, she feels her education was 
undertaken before her birth, in the able and distinguished 
ancestry dating on one side to Cotton Mather; on the other 
to Rev. William Whiting, first Unitarian minister at Concord, 
Massachusetts; also to Rev. Abraham Wheeler, the famous 
Episcopal clergyman of the early New England Church. Miss 
Whiting has been a great traveler, having compassed the 
world, crossing the Atlantic from America thirty-eight times 
She has studied the classics in Rome and Greece, and is a lin- 
guist of rare quality, a delightful lady to meet. For every 
human being Miss Whiting holds out the brightest scepter of 
love and prosperity. She is the very existence of hope and glad- 
ness on earth. She does not lean on the joys of the hereafter, 
but grasps the heavenly magic here on earth. Miss Whiting 
is an inspiration. She frankly tells you that she earns her 
living by writing, and were she worth millions, she would do 
exactly what she is doing—writing and writing, for the sake 
of uplifting. At twenty Miss Whiting entered professional 
journalism, and writing was the joy of her young life. 

Miss Whiting’s first book is a series of exquisite essays 
called “The World Beautiful,’ and her latest “They Who 
Understand.” Between the dates 
of 1894 and 1919 Miss Whiting 
has written twenty-seven books, 
all of them having been printed 
by American publishers, and 
most of them also published in 
London, ‘The World Beautiful” 
having been translated into 
French and other languages. 

The personal Lilian Whiting is 
a scholar; a delightful, hopeful 
and happy creature. She is a 
sunbeam of warm blessings to a 
cold world; those fortunate 
enough to enjoy her friendship Ty, 
and lofty thoughts are better for a 
having met her. There is none 
of the maudlin sentimentality in 
Lilian Whiting. She lives in the rapture of what, she says 
“I have no rational reason to assign for my ecstacies, only to 
my dearest friends and my books; they make my paradise.” 

Miss Whiting is a delicate and lovely soul, giving out and 
always giving out the beautiful. America owes her a great 
tribute. 





LiLIAN WHITING 


* * * * 


CHOES of Build-Your-Home campaign have been felt in 

~ Washington. Legislation is under way to meet conditions 
that will enable the people to follow the impulse to build in 
these days. Mr. J. J. Martin, president of the Exchange Trust 
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Company of Boston, has sounded the ringing slogan on this 
question when he insisted that “now is the time to be an Ameri- 
can and not a carpet-bagger."’ He insisted that “‘now is the 
time to produce and save money and build your home: for 
these days of prosperity cannot continue for always, and pro- 
duction is the rule of these high cost days, so every man must 
bend his energies toward producing even if only a little more 
than his share."’ These are the words of a man who is essentially 
a constructionist. The Exchange Trust Company reveals the 
result of his building capacity. His observation in dealing with 
people of moderate income have convinced him that every man 
or woman who works for a living should save money and invest 
it in a home to fortify against periods of depression, which are 
surely coming. He insists that when a complaint is made, 
that the employee is getting larger wages, not to forget 
that the employer is getting larger returns. Now the question 
is, “Who is going to make the most and the best of the oppor- 
tunity? It is the man who saves!. The most hopeful sign of 
the times he sees is that the reconstruction and re-adjustment 
period is practically over. Profiteering is not alone to be con- 
fined to men of wealth, for every man who does not help to 
boost production and work hard and ardently while there is 
work to do is a profiteer and slacker. He feels that persistent 
production will bring down the cost of living to the proper ratio 
of wages. If fifteen minutes a day are wasted unnecessarily, 
and ten million people do the same, it means three hundred 
thousand years of productive labor is lost forever. 

Active in public enterprises with enterprise unflagging and 
unfailing, Mr. Martin's clear-headed views attracted for him a 
constituency almost as well defined as that of a Congressman 


* * * * 


EMORIES of college days are awakened every time | 
J receive a circular or catalog or any sort of printed slip 


from Cornell. When I say Cornell, people have a vision of 


Ithaca, New York, but I challenge the inference of deception 


because Cornell College, Iowa, is the original Cornell of the 
United States. It was founded long before the Cornell Univer- 
sity and inculcated the fundamental idea that was in the mind 
of Ezra Cornell when the University was established. It repre- 
sents his basic impulse to found an institution of learning that 
would blend the practical with the wholesome ideals of life. 

It was at the lowa Cornell that I served as janitor at the 
seminary, and I am never awakened at 4.30 in the morning that 
| do not think of going down and milking the cows and carrying 
the wood to the third floor in the old brick building and the room 
in the basement, where, in the busy hours of early evening and 
night I was supposed to be immersed in the pursuit of knowl- 
edge, but, alas—sad to say, which time was too often devoted 
to walking jn the Palisades, the campus and the vineyard close 
by—little strolls and recreations suited to the seasons. 

There was “Rule No. 12," which was waived in the nights 
when the literary society gave their ‘‘publics’’ that seem more 
terrible than any law of the Medes and Persians. Once a week 
the boys and girls, or co-eds, were permitted to look into each’ 
other's eyes and hold each other's hands in a very brief, formal, 
thoroly-inspected, but none the less eloquent, handclasp. I 
recall the walks on the campus and the drill, in which I served 
so long and faithfully in the awkward squad, and that new uni- 
‘orm of dashing gray and brass buttons in which I had my photo- 
graph taken many times to send to the folks at home to let them 

how | was progressing in a military career, and then how 
heartbreaking the having to answer inquiries as to “Who is it?” 
sions of Lieutenant Jones as he gave me private instructions 
how to stand like a soldier, with my fingers at the seam of 

\ trousers, and throw out my chest. All these pictures come to 

nd when I read of the splendid work being done by President 

narles W. Flint in building up dear old Cornell College, 
tuated on the seven hills at Mount Vernon, lowa; and 
ain the thrill when I returned to receive a Master of Arts 
“gree at commencement time. 

Chen I realized that M. A. N., the world degree which no 

llege could confer, was more sought by men after leaving 
chool. M, for master of some one thing; A, for aspiration 
ind acquaintance; N, for naturalness, the one supreme test 


of full, unmeasured manhood. Again I can hear the chimes of 
the old chapel ringing out the hour and the quarter, and how 
I wished I could stop that tolling gong when the recitation 
of first Latin was approaching, grim and immutable. 


Photo by Notman 
JoHN J. MARTIN 


President, of the Exchange Trust Company, Boston 


While I have not been able to endow Cornell with a million, 
as I wish | could, | will endow it with all the loving and affec- 
tionate remembrances and what little money | can after meet- 
ing payrolls and the responsibilities of a publishing business. 
If there ever was a time when it means much to the country 
to have such institutions as Cornell, it is now. Boys trained at 
such colleges are never likely to drift into the chaotic maelstrom 
of Socialism or I. W.W., or wave the red flag. Cornell is mak- 
ing real men and real citizens, and stands for true democracy. 

In every emergency when the country called, Cornell has been 
ready. I hope these lines will come before the eyes of men 
who have money to bequeath for purposes that will help per- 
petuate the ideals of democracy in our country, for Cornell is 
the type of college that is doing valiant service in sending forth 
boys imbued with the spirit that makes fearless leaders. 

There have been many changes at Cornell. The pump has 
evolved into a hydrant; the brass band has become the ‘‘Con- 
servatory of Music’; the witchery of Lovers Lane has been 
dispelled by electric lights; a Science Building has been added— 
but much more is needed, for the attendance is increasing. 
I am thinking of the thousands of farmer boys in nearly every 
city in the Union who have drunk deep at the Pierian spring 
that nestles in the dear hills of old Mount Vernon, where lies 
the original Cornell. 
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The Career of a Western Farmer Lad 


Frank O. Lowden, War Governor 


Illinois, the State of Lincoln, Is Again 
Offering a Candidate for the Presidency 


By JOE MITCHELL CHAPPLE 


jam) NOTHER barefoot boy has come into his own. 

A country school teacher has achieved success and 
fame. The great West which produced Lincoln has 
proved true once more to its tradition and sent forth 
into the world a man. 

His name is Frank O. Lowden. In history he will rank among 
the great war governors of his day, and in the annals of all time 
he will hold a proud place among the governors of IIlinois— 
among such men as Richard Yates, Richard J. Oglesby, and 
Shelby M. Cullom. Yet interest in Governor Lowden today 
revolves around what he would do if he were President of the 








Hon, FRANK O, LowpEN 
War Governor of Illinois 


United States and not on what he has done. Nevertheless, 
the only line which can be had upon his character and his 
abilities must be drawn from his past and from the record he 
has made as Governor of Illinois. 

Governor Lowden has come before the American people at a 
critical time in their history, at a crisis probably as great as 
any they have ever had to face. Heretofore the danger has been 
visible and largely from without, but the perils of the future 
come from within the tody politic. They lurk in ambush in 
the guise of Bolshevism, radicalism and revolution. The 
American people need a leader true to the faith of their fathers 
and the Constitution, a hard-headed, practical man of affairs, 
and those who know him most intimately think that the suave 
and cheery Governor of Illinois measures up to the standards 
of his own state, which are topped by Abraham Lincoln, and 
possesses the qualities necessary to pilot his country thru the 
whirlpools and the rocks which lie ahead. 

Governor Lowden has risen above the strife of parties and 
has proved his single-mindedness in dealing with public affairs. 
During the Spanish-American war, as chairman of the war 
committee of the Union Leagi-e Club, of Chicago, he furnished 
aid and comfort to many of the soldiers of that war, besides 
arousing the patriotic spirit of the people. 

When the United States entered the great war of 1917, 
he went up and down the state preaching patriotism and de- 
manding law and order. He visited many of the army canton- 
ments and gave words of cheer. Where some had thought 
Illino’s doubtful because of its great mixed population, under 
the inspiration of its war governor the state took the position 
which was its due, and sent more than three hundred and fifty 
thousand soldiers to the colors. 

Governor Lowden found time also to bring about great 
reforms in administration. He abolished one hundred and 
twenty-five boards, commissions, and overlapping agencies 
and established nine departments, with heads at Springfield, 
who gave their entire time to the work. This administrative 
code, which did away with a disorganized and inefficient state 
government, has since teen adopted as a model by New York, 
Nebraska, and several other states. He called the biggest men 
in the state to take charge of its affairs. His budget system 
has reduced legislative appropriations to a practical basis. 
As a result of these two measures, the state tax rate, in the 
midst of war prices, was reduced seventeen per cent iri 1919, 
while next year it is expected to go down still more. 

Naturally he was the first witness summoned to Wash- 
ington last fall by the congressional committee having charge 
of budget legislation. His suggestions, based on his own budget 
in Illinois, were incorporated in the bill now pending in Congress. 

Governor Lowden found the state mud-bound by some of 
the worst roads in the country. He secured legislation providing 
main highways thru every county. A bond issue of sixty million 
dollars was voted for the work. Every dollar of the principle 
and interest will be paid off in twenty-five years from automo- 
bile license fees, and not a dollar by direct taxation. 

lt wasFrank Lowden who solved the deep waterways problem, 
which has vexed the state for more than a generation, an 
practical waterways plan, approved by federal governm: 
officials, has been enacted into law, thus assuring a water’ 
from Chicago to St. Louis. 

Thru his influence a constitutional convention will mee 
January to revise the constitution of 1870. In the last gen.” 
assembly he secured the abolishment (Continued on page +? 
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A Fortune That Rose From the “‘Ashes’”’ of Coke 


The Career of Henry Clay Frick 


His Famous Collection of Paintings, Given 
to New York City, Reflects the Love of Art 
Inherited From His Sturdy Swiss Ancestors 


INIS has been written to one of the most fascinating 


} States with the passing of Henry Clay Frick, who 

| from farmhand rose .in the world to become the 

possessor of an immense fortune. The career of Mr. 

Frick, once the associate of Andrew Carnegie, and then his 

mplacable business enemy, ended less than four months after 
the passing of the “Laird of Skibo.” 

Disliking publicity and abhorring ostentation, many of Mr. 
Frick’s benevo -:-.cs never reached the public ear. By his 
intimate friends, however, he will be best remembered as the 
friend of little children. His deeds on their behalf covered a 
vide area. It was so in the failure of the Pittsburgh Bank for 
Savings, which closed its doors only a short time before Christ- 

is some years ago. In this institution were deposited the 
savings of about forty thousand children, placed there under a 
plan carried out thru the public schools. The failure of the 
yank and what it meant to the little tots so touched the master 
f industry that he promptly offered to make good every 
loss on presentation of the claim at another bank of which he 
vas a director. His offer was accepted and all the children 
had their money for Christmas. 

One day a few years ago, a children’s hospital was seeking 
funds thru a street collection. Mr. Frick happened to be in 
Pittsburgh, and the wife of one of his personal friends, who 

d charge of a booth, was agreeably surprised late in the 
‘iternoon when a messenger from his office appeared bearing 
i check for five thousand dollars. He also gave five million 
ollars to provide income for self-improvement of teachers 
employed in the Pittsburgh schools. And among his cther large 
enefactions were hospitals, his favorite gift to one of the 
irgest being a complete X-ray equipment 

Mr. Frick was born December 19, 1849, at West Overton, 
Pennsylvania. This village was named after his maternal 
grandfather, Abram Overholt, whose original family name was 
Oberhollzer, and who settled in western Pennsylvania when 
that region was regarded as the frontier of civilization. Mr. 
Overholt became the leading miller and distiller in that section 
of the country. His daughter Elizabeth married John W. 
Frick, a young man of Swiss origin, who at that time was 
vorking as an engineer in the Overholt distillery. It was from 
this union that the future capitalist was born. As a result of 
the scant success which his father met with along agricultural 
ines, Henry Clay Frick was practically adopted into the 
Overholt family when he was about twelve years old. 

He became a bookkeeper in his grandfather's business, and 
irom this position went to Morgan & Company, coke dealers. 
ind at about the age of twenty-one he appeared -in Pittsburgh 

their agent. , 

\t this time the coke industry was in its infancy, and the iron 
nasters were just beginning to appreciate the value of coke 

their furnaces. In the year 1871, after joining a company to 
uild a railroad to penetrate the Connelsville coke region, Mr. 

ick organized the corporation of Frick & Company, which 
ight coal lands and coke ovens in this new region. That 

s the beginning, the basis of the Frick fortune. Until 1882 
¢ undivided attention of the rising financier was given to coke. 

[he Carnegies, then developing their great steel business, 

large holdings in the Frick Coke Company, and in 1882 
Frick found the Carnegies willing to take him into 
icir firm in consideration of his giving them further interests 
1 his coke business. It was in this‘way that the association 


between these two great men started, and that Mr. Frick 
became also a great manufacturer of steel. 

Thru the Homestead strike of 1892, Mr. Frick came into 
national prominence when Alexander Berkman tried to assas- 
sinate him, but altho wounded by two bullets and stabbed 
several times, Mr. Frick succeeded in holding his man until 
help came. 

Determined to make the Carnegie Steel Company the 
most powerful concern in the steel world, two of Mr. Frick’s 
immediate ventures netted the Carnegies many millions of 
dollars without practically any investment. Later Mr. Frick 
conceived the idea of buying out Mr. Carnegie entirely, and 
with the co-operation of the second largest owner of stocks, 
Mr. E. H. Moore and others, Mr. Frick asked Mr. Carnegie 
for an option on his interests. Mr. Carnegie demanded $1,000.- 
000 for a ninety-day option and named $157,950,000 in cash 


THe Late Henry Cray FRICK 


and bonds for his entire holdings. This price, with the addi- 
tional cost of the stock of the other partners in the concern, 
brought the price of Mr. Frick’s scheme up to nearly $250,000,- 
000. The matter was taken to J. P. Morgan, who was_ not 
impressed with the idea, so the plan collapsed, Mr. Frick’s 
option expiring at a cost of $1,000,000. This was the first 
failure Mr. Frick had ever known, but it was also a blow to 


Mr. Carnegie. for the failure of the (Continued on page 524) 
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Taking the Debt Out of Debtors | 
The Arrow Service 


Is Doing its Bit to Hasten the Millenium, When 
Everybody Will Pay Their Debts Promptly 


HESE are days of new ways of doing things. All 
the relations of life—business, social, or political— 
are more or less inter-related. The human mind 
works quickly thru pictures or suggestions appealing 
to the imagination. “Swift as an Arrow” and a 

thousand other quotations have led to the use of the word 
“arrow. in focusing the reader's attention upon the salient 
point in advertising. An arrow is supposed to point the right 
way to go speedily, even if it 
indicates an aggravating detour 
It is used as a trade-mark to 
catch popular fancy. 

When I took up a letter 
labeled “Arrow Service,’ | was 
interested because the arrow is 
an irresistible ensign to every- 
one who struggled in making a 
bow that would shoot an arrow 
straight. The arrow seeks the 
objective. There was no -sug- 
gestion of ‘Collection Service.” 
[he philosophy and psychology 
that was crowded into their an- 
nouncement makes bad debts 
bloom and bear fruit. It was 
as varied as the excuses of indi- 
viduals who owe and don't pay. 

At first, the fundamental 
proposition that all debtors are 
honest startled me. This was 
a paradoxical statement to use 
in seeking clients who want their 
bills collected. The “Arrow 
Service’ boldly scouts the no- 
tions that the debtor is a crook 
and robber. They will not shoot 
the arrow on this basis. My 
friend, Chester Woodin, is one 
of the Arrow legion, and | know 
he does not carry a big stick in 
his business. He just sits down 
and writes a real human heart- 
to-heart letter to start things 
Each case is first approached 
with the belief that the average 
person wants to pay his bills, 
and if treated with considera- 
tion, he is going to do it. The 
Arrow Service goes right after 
the proposition of “‘selling a 
debtor his own bill and conducts 
a sales campaign on that basis 
without bully or bluff.” While there may te times when bald, 
plain facts are stated, the ‘arrow is quite as persistent a cuss as 
the armed weapon of Cupid. The “white messages” of the Arrow 
Service follow the debtor wherever they go, like Mary's lamb. 

The Arrow Service is so witching that it elicits letters from 
debtors expressing their gratitude that they would with pleasure 
pay the bill 

Like an arrow 


Shot from a well-experien’d archer hits the mark 
His eye doth level at.” 


CHESTER WCODIN OF “ THE 


Some of the letters are redolent with a sense of humor. Legal 
processes and the fear of the debtors’ prison described by Charles 
Dickens is not the weapon used. The letters have a ring of 
human fellowship—sounds as if the fellow writing knew what 
it was to owe money he could not pay. He addresses his client 
by telling him just why Joe Chapple needs the money, and asks 
the reason why the debt should not be paid. 

The diplomacy of the Arrow letter in the dunning process is 
a classic. Abraham Lincoln 
tending the store is described 
and his honesty in walking many 
miles to deliver a few cents 
change to a customer is extolled 
which inspires a patriotic impuls 
to want to be like “Honest 0} 
Abe” in some way or other. The 
letters from many of the debto: 
paying their bills are written ir 
the same spirit in which the 
are approached. The Arrow 
Service hits the ‘target in som 
way and is a real triumph in 
collection archery. The re- 
sponses reflect conditions con 
cerning the hard time that the 
salary man has these days to 
mlake both ends meet. The 
sympathetic response that comes 
back in the Arrow encourages 
him to tackle the indebtedness 
on installments at short range 
and not stint himself on his good 
impulse to pay. Debtors even 
apologize for not answering 
sooner. 

The Arrow Service has made 
the word “done” and ‘paid 
take the place of the old hack- 
neyed “dun” and “dead,” which 
touches to the quick the vanit, 
of the average individual! 
Executives of concerns using the 
Arrow Service told me that the, 
quit worrying about bad ac- 
counts. 

With Chester Woodin in 
charge of the psychology depart- 
ment, doctor's bills are a jo\ 
and delight to the Arrowites 
He shows his customers how to 
pay the doctor without panning 
the debtor. He gives his corre- 
spondents a peep behind the curtains, insisting that he is not 
only serving his client—the doctor—but the patient as well 
Bad accounts representing hours of work and years of waiting 
are resurrected speedily. The only anesthetic used is good 
nature and gdod humor, which is irresistible. It seems as it 
the individual financial credit of the medical profession has 
advanced since the Arrow Service came into being twelve 
years ago. : 

The legion of thirty thousand clients tell the story. [he 
enthusiasm of my friend in a work’that (Continued on page 523) 
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The Scourge of the Ages 


They That Sit in Darkness — 


Origin of the Most Terrible Affliction of Mankind is Lost in the 
Mists of Antiquity— Now Yielding to Modern Medical Treatment 


By A. F. HARLOW 


ICATTERED all over the world, feeding upon every 

] race and nation, and so far as we know, as old as 

} humanity itself, this sneaking, insidious little disease 

} is so stealthy in its action that many people affected 

by it do not realize for a long time that they have 

contracted a disease, and actually very few of those who suffer 
from it know that it is contagious or communicable. 

Our soldiers encountered it here and there in Europe, and 

even in our own camps, for it has raged in the armies of the 

world for centuries. In fact, for a long 


rule in the mountains, one often finding eight, ten, or even 
fifteen persons living in a cabin of but one or two rooms. The 
chances in favor of the spreading of the disease are, therefore, 
excellent. 

Most of the sufferers examined in the mountain counties 
of Kentucky—about seventeen out of eighteen—were school 
children. The percentage of infection varied widely in differ- 
ent localities; but in one school 48.4 per cent of the pupils 
were found to be sufferers. In another, with an enrollment 
of fifty, seventeen of the pupils, as 





time it was called “military ophthal- 
mia,’ because it was believed to be 
confined almost entirely to soldiers, 
and its prevalence was by the wise- 
acres of other days attributed to the 
use of some article of the soldier's 
eguipment—just which article re- 
mained the unriddled question. There 
should be little trouble with trachoma 
in an army if care is taken to segre- 
gate and cure infected men before 
mixing them with others. When 
attacked in time, and properly 
handled, it is curable; and no dcubt 
our efficient medical corps will quickly detect its presence. 

The origin of trachoma is lost in the mists of prehistory. 
Egypt is often spoken of as its birthplace. The Greeks believed 
that it could be contracted merely by one’s looking at an 
infected eye. Hippocrates treated it, using a form of grattage, 
or scraping of the granules from the lids. similar to that prac- 
ticed now. For many years immigrants upon entering this 
country have been closely scrutinized for its symptoms, and 
thousands turned back because of its presence. A terrible 
epidemic of it prevailed for years in Europe in the early part 
of the last century. During that period, one soldier in every 
five in the Belgian army was found to be affected. The diseased 
ones were sent home, where they at once communicated the 
plague to the civil population, making the situation worse than 
before. 

Trachoma, like most other diseases, thrives best in barracks, 
encampments, poorhouses, tenements, etc., where people are 
crowded together, and where sanitary conditions are sometimes 
bad. The germ has never been isolated, but it is a certainty 
that the trouble is transmitted from eye to eye through the 
agency of the old-fashioned wash-basin, the common towel, bed 
sheets and other similar mediums. 

The disease is extremely chronic, lasting for years—even 
thruout the victim's lifetime—if left untreated. Very often 
total blindness results from the attrition upon the cornea of 
the granules upon the inner surfaces of the lid. A Kentucky 
specialist who has studied trachoma for years believes that 
three-fourths of those who suffer from it will, without treatment, 
eventually become blind. 

Some years ago, the United States Public Health Service 
surveyed the country in a study of trachoma, and found it very 
prevalent among foreigners, particularly of Oriental birth, 
crowded together in city slums; among the Indians, some 
reservations having fifty to ninety per cent of the occupants 
intected; and among the mountaineers of the southern Appa- 
lachians. Among the last-named people, the worst foci seemed 
to be in eastern Kentucky, altho conditions in the adjoining 
mountain states were also very serious. Large families are the 








Far up among our southern mountains many a 
human being has spent years in a close, dark- 
ened room in a little log cabin, never going out 
in daylight save with a tandana handkerchief or 
a heavy rag tied over the eyes. Almost anywhere 
in the mountains you may see, or could see 
until recently, persons with red, watery eyes, 
shrinking from the light; many with cloudy or 
bluish films over the eyeball, indicating the ap- 
proach of tlindness; many more totally blind. 
Such unfortunates are the victims of trachoma, a 
form of conjunctivitis, also called “‘ granulated 
eyelids,’ and in the mountains “‘red sore eyes’ 


‘ about twénty patients. 


| well as the teacher herself, had the 
| disease. 

Like all diseases, trachoma operates 
more rapidly in some cases than in 
others. Children of three, six, ten or 
twelve years of age are often found 
totally blind. from it, while others 
have the scourge for many years in 
a comparatively. mild form. I saw a 
young man at one of the govern- 
ment hospitals who had been afflicted 
for fifteen years, but still had fairly 
good vision. An old man of seventy 
recently told one of the hospital sur- 

geons that he had had “the sore eyes” ever since the Civil War. 

The Public Health Service began to establish ‘trachoma 
hospitals in the mountains in 1913. Two of the first ones in 
Kentucky were twenty miles from a railroad, all supplies being 
hauled to them by wagon over vile mountain roads. There 
are now six hospitals in operation, located at Jackson, London, 
and Pikeville, Kentucky; Welch, West Virginia; Coeburn, 
Virginia; and Tazewell, Tennessee. Each has a capacity of 
Lest this seem inadequate, it must be 
remembered that a patient remains at the hospital only about 
two or three weeks, and that in addition to these, many treat- 
ments are given in the course of a year to others, who merely 
call at the hospital from time to time. 

A visit to one of these hospitals is a wonderfully interesting 
but touching experience. I spent three crisp, bright October 
days at the institution in the little village of Tazewell, in 
Claiborne County, Tennessee, midway between Knoxville 
and Cumberland Gap. Altho it is the county seat and more 
than a century old, Tazewell is just a hamlet, clinging like a 
swallow’s nest to a steep hillside, two miles from the railroad. 
The hospital was located at this point because Claiborne and 
two adjoining counties seemed to be suffering from trachoma 
worse than any district in eastern Tennessee. There are no 
big mountains hereabouts—just a rugged, broken country 
with isolated peaks and zigzag ranges scattered about in 
helter-skelter fashion. 

The hospital ‘is the old village tavern, a large log structure 
now weatherboarded and masked by a two-story modern 
veranda. Local history, apparently authentic, relates that 
four Presidents—Polk, Jackson, Johnson and Grant—have 
at one time and another slept and dined within its hospitable 
walls. The ceilings are still low, and the floors heave and 
billow over the old hewed sleepers, but all is scrupulously clean 
and shining within and without. A resident physician and two 
tiny but very soldierly and efficient nurses make up the hospital 
staff. 

There were more than twenty patients in the hospital when 
I visited it. The number fluctuates almost daily, new cases 
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<oming in and cures or convalescents departing for their homes. 
Most of the patients are secured by the surgeon, who spends 
at least two or three days in the earlier part of each week 
inspecting schools in his district. | went with him on cn2 of 
these visitations to a nearby country school. One of the tiny 


nurses accompanied us, as they sometimes do on such trips, 


Windowless cabins like this are excellent breeding-places for trachoma 


yvartly for the outing, partly to act as secretary when the 
schools examined are large ones, and write down the names 
#~ the infected children 

It was the noon hour as we approached the school, and the 
little cross-roads playground swarmed with romping children. 
[here was a stoppage and a hush as we drove up. “Is that 
Miss H?” whispered one small ignoramus. ‘No, ‘course not,” 
buzzed a chorus of more knowing ones, “that’s Miss W.” 
lt was apparent that the feeling for Miss H. and Miss W. 
vas akin to adoration 

\t the surgeon's request, the children were quickly lined 
ip, and passed in review before him. With one deft movement 
‘ach little eyelid was quickly turned inside out and examined 
tor the suspicious redness or the granules which indicate the 
various stages of the disease. A glance settles the question 
to the practiced eye 

[hose found to be infected are notified to remain out of 
school, in accordance with the state law, until cured. There is 
no law to compel attendance of the afflicted ones at the hos- 
vital, but even the people of the mountains are now beginning 
to realize the value of education to their children, and banish- 
ment from school will, in nine cases out of ten, bring them to 
the hospital in a hurry 

Generally they appear at the hospital on the following 
Saturday, for every mountain farmer religiously quits his work 
on Saturday and fares to town or to the “'settlemint."" The 
doctor holds his largest clinic on that day. From all quarters 
f the compass they come trooping in, in all sorts of vehicles, 
riding horses and mules. and on foot. When the Kentucky 
hospitals were first opened. a man over fifty years of age came 
2ighty-five miles across the mountains. plodding more than 
half the distance on foot, to have his suffering relieved 

During Saturday forenoon unkempt horses and mules are 
hitched to every post and fence in town, and rustic folk stand 
ibout the porches and corridors of the hospital, awkward, irreso- 
lute and worried. Of course the majority of those who appear 
for treatment are children accompanied by their parents. 
Many of the poor little youngsters are stiff with fright, for 


terrifying tales are told back in the mountain caves of how they 
slash your eyes with knives at the hospital—even cut them out 
sometimes Some of the parents, too, are evidently no little 
concerned over the treatment their children are to ‘receive. 
On this particular Saturday at Tazewell, one of the arrivals 
was a young mountain farmer whose pleasant but anxious face 
was covered with a stubble 
of reddish beard, and who 
came clad in blue overalls 
and a straw hat. He 
brought with him his two 
little boys, John and Drew- 
ry Raby, and his equally 
diminutive niece and 
nephew, ‘Omi (Naomi) and 
Philetus Reese. All were 
more or less frightened. 
The boys, tho dressed in 
their Sundayest, were typi- 
cal, quaint little mountain- 
eers, but ‘Omi was a figure 
that one hardly knew 
whether to laugh or cry 
over. Her shapeless ging- 
ham dress reached almvst 
to the ground, her coarse. 
square-toed little shoes just 
peeping out from under its 
hem. It might have been 
her fifteen-year-old sister's 
Sunday gown. A flat, rather 
broad-brimmed straw hat. 
with two tails of cheap rib- 
bon dangling from the 
rear, was held fast to her 
head by a band of elastic 
But for that hat she might 
have been mistaken, at a distance, for a very little old woman. 
As the boys were being examined, ‘Omi stood near in scared, 
miserable silence: but presently her lips began quivering, and 
two big tears rolled down her cheeks. All the boys were found 
to be affected and were sent upstairs, but ‘Omi's eyes were 
clear and healthy. The boys immediately went out on the 
balcony, and by way of rendering them more dissatisfied, the 
father loitered about the street below, talking to them at 


_intervals, while ‘Omi stood by his side, weeping silently. 


Just before noon I saw the doctor, bareheaded, hurrying 
down the steep little cross street alongside the hospital, while 
a knot of people were gathering on the corner. I asked a 
lounger the cause of the excitement, and he pointed silent!) 
across the valley which lay below the town. Up thru a field 
which climbed the slope beyond the valley a little bare tow 
head was bobbing as John Raby fled madly towards home. 
fifteen miles away. 

The doctor told me that escapes and attempts to escape had 
occurred before. Four patients in their teens once slid down 
a post of the veranda and were making off when the doctor 
met and captured two of them. The other two reached their 
homes, several miles distant. In this case, as in most cases. 
the desire to leave the hospital was brought about by homesick- 
ness. The mountaineer is deeply, instinctively attached to 
his home and his familiar scenes. Removed from them, he 
often, like a wild thing of the forest, pines for his native haunts 
and suffers the real pains of nostalgia. 

The patients invent all sorts of excuses for getting away from 
the hospital. They are needed on the farm; they pretend to 
have received word from home requiring their immediate 
presence there—some of the folks are sick; or a little grl may 
report that her mother is “werried’’ about her, and desires 
that she come home at once. On the other hand, there are a 
few patients who become so enamored of their life in the 
hospital—so clean, so cheerful, so superior to anything they 
have ever known—that they want to stay on, and it is 
sometimes rather difficult to get rid of them. 

One man brought his daughter to the hospital three times. 
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butZcame and took her away each time before her cure was 
complete. A nameless, indescribable worry gnawed him when- 
ever she was out of his sight. Finally the surgeon told him 
bluntly that he must either leave her to complete her treatment 
or expect to see her become blind; so he brought her back 
again. I saw her there—a timid, dusky, black-haired girl of 
sixteen—almost an Indian 
type. Her eyes, which 
seemed from a distance 
to have a film over them, 
when examined more 
closely showed the cornea 
roughened to the exact ap- 
pearance of ground glass. 
The doctor said, however, 
that she was improving 
nicely. I asked her where 
she lived. 

“Over in Grainger 
County,’ she said, shrink- 
ing away and looking 
down timidly. 

“Let's see,” I continued, 
to make conversation, 
“what's the county seat 
of Grainger?” ; 

“I—1I don't ricollect,” 
she faltered. 

Poor little wasted life! 
Probably she had never 
spent a day of her exist- 
ence in school; she had 
never been five miles from 
home save on her trips 
to the hospital; but had 
passed the most of her 
daylight hours sitting in a 
corner of one of those windowless rooms so often to be found 
in the mountain cabins, suffering dumbly like an animal. 

The first thing to be done for a trachomatous patient after 
his admission to the hospital is naturally the removal of the 
granules from the eyelids. Patients who present themselves 
on Saturday morning are usually operated on that afternoon. 
The operation is not a serious one, and in the cases of adults 
who are not too nervous, is done with merely a local anesthetic; 
but children and highly sensitive persons are mildly etherized. 

To the layman it looks like a rather rough proceeding to turn 
an eyelid wrong side outward and scrub its lining with a flesh 
brush; but for that matter, any surgical operation looks rather 
brutal to an outsider. The surgeon and the two nurses are 
very deft and rapid, and the whole thing is over in a twinkling. 
The doctor simply turns the lid inside out with a special pair 
of forceps, a nurse places a sort of horn spoon over the ball 
to protect it, and the doctor then incises the granules a bit 
with a scalpel if they are particularly hard and well-developed, 
alter which the flesh brush is dipped in a bichloride of mercury 
solution and he simply scrubs the granules right off the lids 
with it. The eye is then washed with a cleansing solution 
and all is over. For two or three days the surgeon watches 
the eye carefully to prevent adhesions, then there are a few 

ays of treatment, and the patient goes home to-his mountains. 

ven the pannus, or scratched and clouded condition of the 
cornea, finally yields to treatment with atropine. 

An interesting glimpse of all the patients may be had at the 
time of the doctor’s morning inspection, which takes place about 
nine o'clock. All ages were represented at Tazewell, the oldest 

cing a grizzled mountaineer in the fifties, the youngest a child 
ol six. There were several of ten and twelve and the early 
teens. One by one they come into the little examination room 
ind sit down in a chair in front of a window. The doctor 
everts the lids and examines their inner surfaces, touching 
them with little swabs dipped in nitrate of silver, gives them a 
dash of other medicines with the dropper and passes on. 
_Now Johnny, here,” he would ramble on for the benefit 
tf the visitor, “has been with us two weeks: eyes looking fine: 





we ll send him home Saturday. Here is a serious case—long 
standing—look at the roughened cornea; improving nicely, 
tho—" and so on. 

A tiny girl who did not look to be quite six years old, clad 
in an awkwardly-cut gingham dress, walked in sturdily, climbed 
up in the chair, and turned her head back for the examination: 





A little child of four, shrinking from the light—trachoma has begun its work on her eyes 


a regular little soldier, tho her hands gripped the chair seat 
on either side, and face and body were tensed with the 
expectation of the forceps and the smarting medicines. 

“And here's Susie,” said the surgeon,” has been with us 
let's see—how long have you been here, honey?” 

“IT don’t know,” she gasped in a whisper: the situation was 
so serious that she could not even command her voice. With 
some soothing words, the doctor brushed her lids with the 
medicine, and she went out with her handkerchief to her eves. 
but uttering no complaint—a heroine at six. 

There was a young woman of about twenty-two whose lids 
had become so swollen and misshapen from the disease that the 
lashes had turned inward against the ball, inflicting tortures 
that may be only faintly imagined. A more delicate operation 
than usual was necessary to restor@ her eyes to normal condition 

Of course the patients at these hospitals are given instruction 
during their stay in personal cleanliness and hygiene. in the 
hope that after their return home they may protect themselves. 
their families and neighbors against further attacks; and there 
is good reason to believe that this work is bearing fruit. 

What a pitiful thing it is that for decades—even for genera- 
tions—a curable disease should have raged unchecked among 
these patient folk—the finest, purest strain of blood in our 
nation—torturing, debasing, even pauperizing many of them. 
when with a proper understanding of its nature it might have 
been checked long ago by the mountain people themselves 
The work of the United States Public Health Service is a vastly 
more important one than is realized by our citizenry: for the 
situation was serious when the Government took charge of it 
There are cases of trachoma in the lowlands as well as the 
mountains; few people realize how much of it there is in our 
cities. It may be necessary some day to establish trachoma 
hospitals elsewhere if the public is not careful as to hygiene. 

Meanwhile it is not amiss to render a tribute of appreciation 
to those faithful and efficient surgeons and nurses who have 
toiled for years at their drab and lonely jobs up there in their 
mountain hamlets, and have lifted the veil of darkness and 
suffering from so many thousands of a grateful people. 
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An Editor Who Has Made Fairness Pay 


ne) 


By EVERETT J. LLOYD 





HHE Dallas Times-Herald is a newspaper built on 
fairness—fairness to its readers, its advertisers, the 
public, and even to its enemies and competitors. It 
is one of the few great newspapers in which malice 
is not allowed to hide. And this well-defined policy, 
combined with absolute accuracy, has been responsible in a 
way for giving Dallas one of the great newspapers of the 
country, as well as one of the 
most dependable. That such 
a newspaper should succeed in 
these days of spectacular and 
yellow journalism goes without 
saying 

The Times-Herald is a ‘one 
man newspaper, tho Edwin 
J. Kiest, the editor and owner 
for twenty-three years, will 
not admit it. To the contrary, 
he modestly disclaims any 
credit for the success of his 
paper save instilling into his 
associates and employees his 
ideas of fairness, and to them 
he gives all due credit. Some 
of them, notably Tom Gooch, 
for many years his editor and 
now his chief assistant, have 
been with the paper for twenty 
years. So, as a matter of fact, 
the Times-Herald is a “family 
affair,’ characterized by a fine 
esprit de corps, morale, co- 
operation, or whatever you 
wish to call it. But the Times- 
Herald is as much the reflec- 
tion of Edwin J. Kiest as it is 
possible for an institution to 
be the reflection of the builder. 
It was he who purchased the 
paper when it was on the roéks, 
and against formidable compe- 
tition and during panicky years 
made it one of the most pro- 
gressive, reliable, and success- 
ful newspapers in the South. 

Mr. Kiest came to Dallas in 
1891 from Chicago and for five 
years was manager of the 
Dallas branch of the Western 
Newspaper Union. While here 
he married Miss Elizabeth 
Patterson Lyon, whose name 
is inseparably linked with the 
Dallas Art Association and the 
encouragement of art in the 
Southwest. The Times-Herald 
was in an insolvent condition, 


time and purchased the paper made it not only one of the most dependable and successful newspapers 
p pap in the Southwest, but the most potential factor in the civic, artistic, | As hi ‘bution to 
political and constructive life of his home city of Dallas—all on the Salary. S his contributh 


theory that fairness pavs 


which he has since controlled. 
The success of the paper has 





Epwin J Fair A aie een the 
Editor and owner of the Dallas ‘‘Times-Herald,”’ the leader in the Texas ox ‘ Ssociation esther a 
: field among afternoon dailies. With fairness as the ‘‘golden rule” of Capacity of president or direc- 
but Mr. Kiest believed in Dal- his journalistic code, Mr. Kiest purchased the ‘“‘Times-Herald” twenty- tor is an honorary position, 
las as few men did at that ‘Aree years ago when the paper was in a bankrupt condition, and has carrying with it large responsi- 


been commensurate with the growth of Dallas during the 
intervening twenty-three years; and what Dallas has done 
during that time is too well known to be recounted here. 

The distinguishing quality of the Times-Herald is the 
ever-present “tone” of fairness. No one ever heard anybody 
“cussing” the. Times-Herald in Dallas, and to one familiar with 
local conditions, this is a rare distinction in itself. It is this 
spirit of fair-play and man-to- 
man dealing that has made 
the Times-Herald one of the 
most popular and ‘'satisfying”’ 
newspapers in Texas, and 
made Edwin J. Kiest the most 
influential and best-loved pub- 
lisher. It has gained for him 
the friendship of the big men 
of Dallas—of Colonel E. H.R. 
Green, long a resident of that 
city and whose guest Mr. 
Kiest was recently on Colonel 
Green's boat, the United States, 
during an extended cruise 
along the Atlantic coast. 

Colonel Green probably has 
no more intimate personal 
friend than Edwin Kiest; and 
this friendship dates back for 
many years and was responsi- 
ble for Mr. Kiest becoming a 
director in the Texas Midland 
Railroad, a Green property. 

As president for four years 
of the Texas State Fair, Mr- 
Kiest rendered to Dallas and 
to Texas no less distinguished 
services than he has as a pub- 
lisher. It was during his presi- 
dency that many of the great 
buildings were constructed, 
notably the Fair Park Coli- 
seum, the Art Building, Live 
Stock and Manufacturing 
buildings and the Grand 
Stand. Considering that the 
Dallas Fair is the largest expo- 
sition of its kind in the world, 
to the hundreds of thousands 
who have visited this Fair. 
these achievements mean 
something. In addition to 
having served four terms as 
president of the Fair Associa- 
tion, Mr. Kiest has been a di- 
rector of the organization for 
ser twenty years. Serving the 


bilities, plenty of work and no 


the civic (Continued on page 522) 
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“They Have the Vision of Outdoors ”’ 


Why Western Men Are Interesting 


A Running Sketch Concerning ‘“‘ Ted’’ Diers, 
Banker, Actor, Musician, Successful Business Man 


EAIAVE you ever noticed how the big magazines are 
} turning to the West for material—stories of fact 
h and fiction, human interest sketches of interesting 
and successful people, and all that sort of thing? 
" And the movies—well, they simply couldn't get 
along without the West. We are a nation of opposites—the 
East likes to read about the West and the West about the East. 
Horace Greeley’s famous bit of advice is bearing fruit. 

Now, this is a story about “Ted” Diers of Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming, sometime known as former State Senator Diers, tho 
his home folks call him plain “Ted.” . Altho a young man (he 
is still a bachelor), he has run the gauntlet of a rich experience. 
has touched life at many angles. He is one of the few living 
examples of a man who has tried many things and yet made 
a big success. For he is a success, measured from any stand- 
point, and has the respect and confidence of his home people, 
and is probably the best known man in the state of Wyoming. 
The reason is that he has made good, and the people of Wyo- 
ming are waiting for an opportunity to confer some important 
honor on “Ted” Diers, tho he probably would not accept it: 
at least he is not a candidate for anything. He is first and last 
a banker, and is responsible for giving Sheridan one of the most 
unique banks in the West. It is a bank of personality, of human 
interest, where the personal equation is the big factor. 

Ted Diers began his banking career with the First National 
Bank of Seward, Nebraska, in 1898, when he was just a slip 
of a kid. He had dabbled in music and theatrical affairs and 
took a flyer on the stage for five years. During this time he 
went to the top as a legitimate actor, finally being engaged by 
James K. Hackett and other stars. He did not mean to become 
a permanent actor, but just wanted to see if he could make 
good. When he had satisfied himself on this score, he returned 
to his first love, banking. It is, said that he is the best singer 
and musician in Wyoming, and this may be true, for few musi- 
cians had better instruction. As a youngster he studied voice 
under Oscar Saenger of New York, and the piano under Rudolph 
Ganz, the famous Swiss teacher. Yet with all this, “Ted” 
Diers is not a dilletante—he is a master of everything he knows 
and indulges himself because of his love for things artistic. 
He has one of the finest musical libraries in the West, and still 
keeps up his music; and when there is a dramatic entertainment 
or benefit to be staged in Sheridan, ‘“Ted” Diers is the director 
and leading man. He is the town’s general utility man: and 
should the “honorable speaker of the evening’ fail to arrive, 
why “Ted” Diers is drafted into service and makes a better 
speech than the people expected. Oratory, or, better still, 
good plain, logical, forceful speaking, is ““Ted’’ Diers’ long suit. 

During the war Mr. Diers rendered his state probably his 
most valuable service. Herbert Hoover picked him for State 
Food Administrator, and before that he was serving as a mem- 
ber of the State Council of Defense. He won the praise of 
Hoover and the people of his state by his management of the 
affairs of State Food Administrator, and is now the State Price 
Commissioner of Wyoming. 

Mr. Diers came to Sheridan a few years ago and organized 
the Citizens’ State Bank. He came from Clearmont, where 
he was engaged in the banking business; he is still the presi- 
dent of the Clearmont State Bank. The Sheridan bank was 
organized in 1910, and thru his efforts and personality this 
bank has had a marvelously successful career. 

When State Senator Kendrick (now United States Senator 
irom Wyoming) was elected Governor, ‘Ted’ Diers succeeded 





him in the State Senate. This was his first entry into politics, 
with the exception of having served in the Lower House, but 
during the four years he made a brilliant record, and the town 
of Sheridan got everything it asked for and then some. All 
Sheridan swears by “Ted” Diers, and as a booster Diers is 
the best the town has. Being a bachelor, it was but natural 
that Ted Diers had to be a “‘jiner.” He is a member of all the 
Masonic branches and has served the lodge of Elks as District 
Deputy Grand Exalted Ruler for the state of Wyoming. 


ForMER STATE SENATOR THEODORE C. DIERS 
Of Sheridan, Wyoming, probably the most versatile and progressive 
public man in the West. He succeeded United States Senator John B. 
| Kendrick as State Senator from the Sheridan district and was later 
appointed State Food Administrator of Wyoming by Herbert Hoover. 
Few men have had a more varied and successful career than ‘‘Ted”’ 
Diers. In turn he has been an eminent character actor, musician, 
banker, and man of affairs. He is a bachelor, prominent Elk, Mason, 
town builder and directing head of the Citizens’ State Bank of Sheridan 
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“Nuxated Iron Put Added 
Power Behind My Punch” 


Says Jack Dempsey—Tiger of the Ring 





Heavyweight Champion of the World Tells a Secret of the Training Which Helped Get Him Into Such 
Superb Condition That He Was Able to Whip the Mighty Jess Willard and Prove Himself 


THE SUPERMAN 


Jack Kearns, Manager for Dempsey, 
Jimmy DeForest, Chief Trainer, and 
Others Give Opinions How Nuxated Iron 
Helps Strengthen the Nerves, Restore 
Wasted Tissue and Build RED BLOOD, 






STRENGTH and ENDURANCE. 

Since his overwhelming victory at 
Toledo, when he wrested the World’s 
Championship title from the Goliath- 
like Jess Willard, Jack Dempsey, the 
modern David and Miracle Man of 
the Fistic World—Jack Kearns, his 
manager, and Jimmy DeForest, his 
chief trainer, have been besieged 
with inquiries as to the methods 
employed in rounding him into such 
superb condition. That Jack Demp- 
sey used Nuxated Iron as a part of 
the training which produced such 
marvelous physical development as to 
make him a veritable human dynamo, 
should prove conclusively the para- 
mount value he attached to this master 
strength and blood builder, and he ex- 
plains below why he now recommends it 
to others. 

Just as when a man’s life is at stake, 
physicians seek only the tried and 
proven treatment, so when the World’s 
Championship hung in the balance, 
Dempsey’s trainers did not stop to 
experiment with metallic iron prepara- 
tions—Nux and Iron—or other prod- 
ucts of questionable value, but they in- 
sisted upon having only genuine Nux- 
ated Iron, which they felt could be abso- 
lutely relied upon to help build red 
blood, power and stamina. 

In connection with this feature of his 
training, regarding which Dempsey him- 
self makes a statement below, Jimmy De 
Forest, the Champion’s Chief Trainer, is 
quoted as saying: “For seven weeks 
previous to July 4th I was in sole charge 
of the training and preparing of Jack 
Dempsey for his fight with Jess Willard. 
During the training period Dempsey 
was regularly given by me Nuxated 
Iron, and I believe it contributed to his 
success.” 

The importance that the Champion 
himself places upon the part Nuxated 
Iron played in winning for him the high- 
est laurels known in the athletic world 
is clearly shown in the following state- 
ment made by Jack Dempsey at his 
training quarters in Toledo, the scene 
of the big battle, when he said: “After 
commencing the use of Nuxated Iron 
during my training for the big fight with 
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Jess Willard, I soon noticed that I could 
stand harder strains with less fatigue 
than before, and I realized that I had 
found a tonic and blood builder which 
played an important part in getting me 
into fine condition. Formerly I had re- 
lied solely upon strength-building foods 
and outdoor exercise to keep my blood 
rich in red corpuscles, but .with the 
World’s Championship at stake, I felt 
that I should leave nothing undone that 
might help me to win. I was advised of 
the great value of Nuxated Iron for 
building up the blood, strengthening the 
nerves and aiding in keeping the body 
fit, and I am firmly convinced that its 
use has helped to wonderfully increase 
my stamina and endurance. Nuxated 
Iron put added power behind my punch 
and helped me to accomplish what I did 
at Toledo. From the results in my own 
case, where the possession of super en- 
durance is necessary, I feel that I am in 
a position to strongly recommend Nux- 
ated Iron to every man and woman who 
wants to build greater strength, energy, 
and power.” 

In connection with the foregoing 
statement made by Jack Dempsey, Dr. 
James Francis Sullivan, formerly physi- 
cian of Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor 
Dept.), New York, and the Westchester 
County Hospital, said: “In my opinion 
whoever made the suggestion that Nux- 
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ated Iron should play a part in getting 
Dempsey into condition is to be com- 
mended for his foresight. No mai 
without plenty of rich, red blood filled 
with health-giving and strength-)uild- 
ing iron could withstand the terrific 
onslaughts of a giant like Willard. It 
should occur to every thinking person 
that if a man as physically fit as Demp- 
sey should consider it advisable. to take 
Nuxated Iron, how much more iniport- 
ant it is for the average man or womall 
to see that there is no lack of-iron in the 
blood. To help make strong, keen, red- 
blooded Americans, there is nothing 1 
my experience which I have found s0 
valuable as organic iron—Nuxated Iron. 


Manvracturers’ Nore: Nuxated Iron, which !:as beet 


used by Jack Dempsey, and which is preseribed am! reco! 
mended above by pliysicians, is not a secret remedy. but one 
which is well known to druggists everywhere. Unlike the older 
inorganic iron products, it is easily assimilated, an’ ‘oes ast 
injure the teeth, make them black, nor upset. the stomac 


satisiac- 


The manufacturers guarantee successful and entire! aa 
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tory results to every paces. or they will refund | 
It is dispensed by all good druggists. 
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FRANK O. LOWDEN, WAR GOVERNOR 


Continued from page 512 


ofthe State Board of Equalization of twenty-five members, 
and the creation of a non-partisan state commission of three 
members to give greater equality in the spreading of taxes. 

* * * * 

When Colonel Lowden was a candidate for Governor in 1916 
he took a strong stand in favor of full suffrage for women. In 
all his work Governor Lowden has had a strong supporter in 
Mrs. Lowden, who was Miss Florence Pullman, daughter of 
George M. Pullman. Her unostentatious charities have en- 
deared her both to the countryside and the poor of Chicago. 
She built and furnished two cottages which she called “*Hilltop.” 
on the farm overlooking the beautiful Rock River. Crippled 
and orphaned boys and girls are taken there from Chicago 
hospitals and tenements, and kept until they regain their 
health. 

The children are in charge of trained nurses. They have the 
freedom of the farm with swings and merry-go-rounds to amuse 
them. They live on the best farm fare. In summer they are 
driven about in automobiles; in winter they are given sleigh 
rides behind horses: with jingling bells. Few persons have 
heard of this quiet work of Mrs. Lowden. In fact it has been 
carried on so quietly that hundreds of persons visited Sinnis- 
sippi farm annually without ever hearing of “‘Hilltop.” 

Governor and Mrs. Lowden. have one son, Pullman Lowden. 
and three daughters, Florence, Harriet, and Frances Lowden. 
Pullman Lowden was a sergeant in the 33rd,.or Prairie Division, 
and served overseas. 

Frank O. Lowden has set an example to the country in fos- 
tering and protecting birds. His broad acres are not only a 
legally-protected game reserve under the terms of a lease to the 
State. but his interest in outdoor life, whether feathered or 
furred, has led him to install many devices for the comfort of 
his wild “tenants.” 

The collection of birds has afforded ornithologists a fine 


place of observation, and several of them visit the farm every 


year to pursue their studies. In a record kept by Governor 
Lowden, more than eighty species have been found in his 
forests, fields, and shrubbery. ‘ 

A noteworthy result of the system of feeding and protection 
is that the cardinal, whose usual habitat is much farther south, 
not only is a regular summer visitor, but has been known to 
remain all winter, for Governor and Mrs. Lowden always pro- 
vide suet and other food for the birds thruout the cold season. 

* * x * 

When the Federal Amendment was passed by Congress. 
Governor Lowden sent an urgent message of transmittal to 
the legislature, with the result that Illinois was the first state 
in the Union to ratify the Amendment to the Constitution, as 
it was the first state to ratify the Thirteenth Amendment 
abolishing slavery. 

He has accomplished many other things during his adminis- 
tration, including the elimination of uninspected private 
banks, the enactment of rigid blue-sky laws, the passage 
of a corporation tax law which will produce several millions 
of dollars of additional revenue to the state biennially, the 
enactment of social service laws which will improve work- 
ing conditions and make for the betterment of industrial 
toilers, the passage of a law requiring bids from banks for 
deposits of all state funds and the creation of a State Superin- 
tendent of Purchases, thru which central agency supplies of 
all kinds used by the state are purchased, thus effecting a 
saving to the state of many thousands of dollars on the five 
million dollars’ worth of goods bought for the war period, 
besides improving the quality of the goods. 

During the war, labor and capital were brought together 
about a council table in Illinois and they worked in harmony. 
Every class and faction was inspired to lay aside all differences 
in the interest of common good. 

in the adjustment of these great problems, Governor Lowden 
has had the support of the people. Regardless of position, 
vocation, or party, Illinois has given him its confidence. Even 
the last Democratic State Convention, for the first time in the 


history of Illinois, unanimously passed a resolution commend- 
ing and congratulating Governor Lowden on the splendidly 
efficient and economical business administration he had given 
the state. 

Such a record of achievement cannot be matched anywhere. 
and Illinois is convinced that the man who could do all this in 
the limited field of Illinois may safely be trusted with the 


ee ee 


Mrs. FRANK O. LOWDEN 
Wife of the War Governor of Illinois 


greater problems at Washington. He measures up to the type 
of aggressive, constructive business man, for which the people 
of this nation are calling. Among other things, Governor 
Lowden strongly stands for: 

1. Reduction of federal extravagance in appropriations 

2. Lighten the enormous burden of federal taxes. 

3. Finding a way to reduce the constantly increasing cost of 
living. 

4. To deal firmly with the rampant spirit of Bolshevism. 

5. To point the way to industrial and ecomomic prosperity. 

6. Development of an immediate constructive economic 
policy for the nation. 

These are great tasks calling for such a leader as Governor 
Lowden has demonstrated himself to be. 

But these are not the only reasons why his friends think 
Frank O. Lowden should be nominated for President. He came 
up from the ranks. Born on a farm in Minnesota, the son of a 
blacksmith, nurtured near to the heart of this great country, 
raised to manhood in Iowa, where he taught school to earn 
the money to pay his way thru the University of lowa, working 
as a law clerk in Chicago while obtaining his legal education, 


in which profession he later won (Continued on page 528) 
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Henry Lee Higginson. 


Continued from page 492 


Major's, and all of whom made the supreme sacrifice on behalf 
of the country which the Major held so dear. In 1899 he also 
endowed the university with $150,000 for the erection of the 
Harvard Union, a clubhouse for all members of the University, 
which he described in true Higginson style, clearly emphasizing 
his love of democracy, as “a place to counteract the influence 
of exclusive cliques and extravagant living.” 

So Boston and all America has lost a friend, but is the richer 
for the fact that he had lived, and few indeed are the individ- 
uals who in their earthly span can do more good than did Major 
Henry Lee Higginson, in his nearly fourscore years. His career 
from beginning to end has spelled success, altho temporary 
discouragements were there: but in the last analysis it calls 
to mind the words of the poet Longfellow: 


Lives cf great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime. 


The Pathway of Patterson, the Grocer 


Continued from page 496 


the package would makg. good on the guarantee. He knew 
how to select vegetables and fruits for canning. He knew 
how they should be canned. There wasn't a moment of the 
progress from field to can which he didn’t control. There 
wasn't a bit of the work which he couldn't do. The result 
was an enormous development of that department. And 
Patterson, in addition to being manager of that particular 
department, was made vice-president of the Wilson Fisheries 
Company and president of the Fame Canning’Company, sub- 
sidiaries of the big concern, and vice-president of Wilson & 
Company. 

You see now that Solomon was right. Patterson had been 
“diligent in business” from the day he served the first customer 








in his father’s store. He had studied his business until, when 
his big opportunity came, he could stand before the kings of 
commerce without the slightest trepidation. 

When the Wilson canned goods and grocery lines were sold 
to Austin Nichols & Co., Mr. Patterson was at once asked to 
become president of the reorganized company. In that capacity 
he is in a position of authority over the entire Austin Nichols 
organization, with its plants and branches, as well as over the 
Wilson subsidiaries which have passed into the control of 
Austin Nichols & Co. This includes nine large modern can- 
ning plants and five up-to-date fishery plants. The operations 
of the company extend from New York to Alaska. Their sales 
cover this country and are being extended to foreign lands. 

A bigger achievement, perhaps, than the boy Patterson 
dreamed of when he came home from college to help his father 
—hbut not too great for any boy to accomplish if he is diligent 
in business. 


An Editor Who Has Made Fairness Pay 


Continued from page 518 


and constructive affairs of Dallas, Mr. Kiest has always been 
active in the affairs of the Chamber of Commerce and is a 
director of that body. 

In order that the work of the Dallas Art Association (of 
which his wife, the late Mrs. Elizabeth Patterson Kiest, was 
the organizer and moving spirit) might be perpetuated, Mr. 
Kiest recently donated the sum of one thousand dollars. This 
amount was donated unconditionally and without any restric- 
tions as to its use, but the Dallas Art Association decided to 
change it into a memorial to Mrs. Kiest and use it as the nucleus 
of a fund to be used in buying the works of American artists and 
sculptors. The fund has since grown to nearly five thousand 
dollars and has been instrumental in encouraging many worthy 
and ambitious artists. Mr. Kiest is himself a lover and patron 
of art and has one of the finest private collections of paintings 
and statuary in the Southwest. 
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THE ARROW SERVICE 


Continued from page 514 


the average business man abhors is marvelous. He would 
rather take and untangle a bad debt than bask on the beach 
at Palm Beach in zero weather. In these prosperous times he 
is doing the country a service in helping square people to square 
themselves—while the money flows by and multiplies in 
increasing payrolls. 

When I received an account the other day from North 
Carolina, nine years past due, | begun to understand the 
philosophy of hope—when there are arrows in to shoot. Bad 
debts have been the bane of business since early Grecian days, 
for Hesiod is quoted “That a dilatory man wrestles with 


nium, and if so the Arrow Service is helping to speed 
the day. 

It is not a pleasant thing to talk about, but we all have had 
debts to pay and debts to collect. There is a Scriptural injunc- 
tion “to forgive debtors,’ and they are certainly fully forgiven 
and made happy when the letter of “Thank you” arrives from 
Schenectady. Just why this firm should have located in 
Schenectady, doing business the world over, | do not know. 
It is a good thing they have self-addressed envelopes, for | 
never could spell this word. It only confirms the old saying 
of Emerson to the effect that when you do anything better 


losses.” 
What a glorious day it will be when everybody pays their 
bills promptly! That day may be the approach of the millen- 


than anyone else, the world will find you. I feel as if I had 


made a real discovery when I found out the why and wherefore 
of the Arrow Service. 
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THE CAREER OF HENRY CLAY FRICK 


Continued from page 513 


Frick syndicate left him in the position of having been on 
the market with the holdings which apparently could not be 
disposed of. The “steel king” became very bitter at this, and 
tried to have Mr. Frick’s stock forfeited at par value, but the 
case was contested, and finally settled out of court by the 
reorganization of the Carnegie Company. This reorganization 
made Mr. Frick one of the wealthiest men in the country, 
but it was disappointing to him because later. with the help 
of Charles M. Schwab, Mr. Carnegie succeeded in interesting 
Mr. Morgan in the scheme he had previously rejected. Out 
of this interest came the United States Steel Corporation in 
1901. 

When, in 1903, times became hard and United States steel 
dropped to a low level in the market, Mr. Frick bought every- 
thing he could find in the way of steel stock, and after the 
excitement was over it was found that he had acquired sufficient 
stock to be a power in the concern. His first move was to 
dethrone Mr. Schwab as president, but W. E. Corey, another 
Carnegie man, succeeded to the position. Then Mr. Frick 
attacked Corey, and finally displaced him. Mr. Farrell, Mr. 
Frick’s friend, was finally made president of the corporation. 
This breach between Mr. Frick and Andrew Carnegie never 
fully healed. It was clearly shown at the time in Pittsburgh 
when Mr. Carnegie built a large office building, naming it after 
himself. Next door to it Mr. Frick erected a larger building 
and named it after himself. 


Again, in New York, Mr. Carnegie build a magnificent home 
and some time later Mr. Frick built an even more palatial one 
on the site of the old Lenox library, between 70th and 71st 
streets on Fifth Avenue. The late capitalist also owned a 
beautiful summer residence at Pride's Crossing, Massachusetts. 

As during life he was always helping humanity, so after his 
death will the public still continue to have reason to remember 
this exemplifier of the American spirit which never says fail, 
for Mr. Frick has left his collection of rare art. with his home 
in New York City, adequately endowed to his countrymen. 
By the use of patience, thought, and large sums of money. he 
formed one of the finest private collections of paintings, statu- 
ary, bronzes, porcelains, enamels and furniture in existence, 
The rarest and most beautiful of all Dutch painters represented 
in the collection is Vermeer. The collection contains three of 
his masterpieces: “The Music Lesson,” the “Soldier and the 
Laughing Girl,” and “The Love Letter.” Art connoisseurs 
who know his collection hesitated to estimate its worth, but 
agree that it is worth many many millions of dollars. The only 
rival among private collections is the famous Widener collection 
in Philadelphia. 

Despite what personal inconvenience it might occasion to 
himself or to members of his family, Mr. Frick was never known 
to refuse a request to visit his art treasures. Parties have been 
interrupted by the noble philanthropist on several occasions 
to receive and conduct visitors thru his galleries. 


BACK TO PHYSICAL AND MENTAL SOUNDNESS 
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this quite aside from the fact that it is nice to be cheery for 
cheer’s sake. Moreover, in the mental cases, good cheer and 
concentration are of vital importance from a medical stand- 
point. Seventy per cent of the shell-shock cases among sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, are cured. Of the original 2,000 
cases at St. Elizabeth's, 25 or 30 are discharged as cured each 
week. And that this is true is due not only to the purely 
medical attention which they receive; it is due also to the 
basketry classes, the picnics, and the other bits of work and 
play which go on under Mrs. Covell’s direction. 

But the big point is not even the comfort and help which 
this service has given so gladly and adequately to the service 
men. The big point is the fact that what War Camp Com- 
munity Service does for the service men, Community Service 
can do for civilians. 

A man upon whose shoulder an end of girder has dropped 
is just as sick and has just as bad a fracture as if the hurt had 
come from the bursting of a Heinie shell. A man—or, indeed, 
a woman—who has a nervous breakdown is just as nervous and 
just as much in need of proper comfort and mental stimulus 
as if he or she had broken down under shell-shock instead of 


business worries or housework. Mrs. Covell and Mrs. Zappone 
have occasionally taken women patients for motor rides and 
given them little entertainments. 

Why couldn't that sort of thing be made permanent? Why 
couldn't it be a part of the program of civil life? 

The answer, of course, is that it very well could. Community 
Service, which is the larger organization into which War Camp 
Community Service is growing, intends to incorporate some such 
idea in its program: That, indeed, is one of the things which 
Community Service means—service to the sick of the com- 
munity as well as to the healthy. 

It is not too much to hope that some day each community 
will have its own Mrs. Zappone taking friendliness and good 
times to the hospitals, and its own Mrs. Covell taking handi- 
craft, recreation, and mental strength to those hospitals where 
mental cases go. 

Impractical? Did some one mutter ‘impractical’? 
one usually does mutter that good old mutterable word. 

Well—what's more impractical than an overturned basket 
of colored glass beads? 

A man whose wits need just that stimulus. 


Some 


LORD LEVERHULME AS A STORY TELLER 


Continued from page 498 


ancient classic concerning the man who was “‘on the track— 
on the track—on the track while the 7:30 express was coming 
along and—passed by on the other side.” 

Later when the others held the floor Lord Leverhulme showed 
his quickness. One man told a story about optimists and 
pessimists, remarking that he himself was an optimist, and 
personally knew of but one real pessimist, and that was his 
partner. Lord Leverhulme cocked one eye innocently at the 
speaker and inquired if he had ever heard the English definition 
of a pessimist. The reply was in the negative. 

“A man who's been living with an optimist,” said Lord 
Leverhulme. 


Lord Leverhulme is a man who, while he may not dislike 
formality, apparently revels in its opposite. In the cozy, 
friendly atmosphere of the “attic” he expanded, just as scores 
of other celebrated men have done after an hour or two in the 
big rooms. Like a true Englishman, he is keen on his tea and 
he took a fourth cup from “Mrs. Joe’ with the air of a small 
boy eating jam. 

And when his secretary insisted on carrying him away to 
rest before the Lever Brothers Company entertainment across 
the Charles, he said good-bye rather wistfully. 

“It’s been very pleasant,”’ he said with an earnestness which 
gave eloquence to the commonplace phrase. 
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Gun Fodder 


The Diary of Four Years of War 


ANY books have been written about the 
war. Many more undoubtedly will be 
written in the months and years to come. It is 
so large a subject, so complex, so tragic, with 
such far-reaching effects upon the lives of every 
human being in the world, that nothing short of 
4 Carnegie library could contain the volumes 
necessary to record its actual history. Having 
this in mind, it would ill become any reviewer 
to rashly say of any one volume, “This is the 
best book about the war.” Twenty years later, 
perhaps, such a thing might be safely said. 
So, of “Gun Fodder—the Diary of Four Years 
of War,” one cannot safely say, “‘This is the best 


book.” One can say, however, “This is among: 


the best books I have so far read.” 

The reason for this is that it is the record of 
the unusually varied experiences of a man who 
not only had the opportunity of viewing many 
of the major operations of the great conflict— 
both as an enlisted man and as an officer—but 
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MAJOR A. HAMILTON GIBBS 





possessed the trained faculty of observation of 


auses and the ultimate effects of the titanic 
struggle that waged about him. 

The author, A. Hamilton Gibbs, Major, Royal 
Artillery, is the younger brother of Cosmo 
Hamilton, the novelist and playwright, and 
Philip Gibbs, the famous war correspondent, 
and in his own personality combines the quali- 
ties that have brought distinction to the elder 
members of his family. 

Major Gibbs, like his brothers, possesses the 
gift of writing—the ability to translate his 
thoughts and impressions into written words. 
His book is more than a mere record of his expe- 
riences of war—however truthfully and nakedly 
and vividly portrayed—it is illuminating. There 
IS a tragic bitterness in it, not peculiar to the 
temperament of the author, but to be found 
among masses of demobilized officers and men, 
not merely of the British armies, but of the 
French and American armies as well—as anyone 
can recognize who has talked intimately with 
returned soldiers. He seems to accuse other 
enemies than the Germans to turn upon Allied 


this fearful thing. . Your hands are red also with 
the blood of youth. And you forget already 
those who saved you by their sacrifice.” 

Continued on page 526 





Statesman and say, “You, too, were guilty of | 

















A Modern King Canute 


The people who lived in the good 
days of the wise King Canute 
thought he had the power to make 
the ocean recede at a mere word of 
command. Today the Bell Tele- 
phone Company finds itself in a posi- 
tion not unlike that of the ancient 
king. Its mere word will not hold 
back an ocean of expense. 


Rigid economy and the most mod- 
ern methods of operation have made 
it possible for the Bell Company to 
keep its rates at a far lower level than 
that of the commodities which it must 
use in construction and upkeep. But 
it has felt the rising tide of costs just 
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as certainly as has every business and 
every family. 


The one source of revenue of the 
Bell Company is the price you pay for 
service. If this price fails to cover fair 
wages and necessary materials, then 
both you and your telephone com- 
pany must suffer. 


For one year the Bell Company 
was under Government control. The 
Government analyzed methods and 
costs; and established the present rates 
as just. All the Bell Company asks is 
a rate sufficient to provide satisfactory 
service to every subscriber. 
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One System 
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Gun Fodder Continued from page 525 


At the end he asks, “Have we learnt nothing? 
Are these million dead in vain? Are we to let 
the pendulum swing back—to the old rut of 
dishonest hypocritical self-seeking . . . Have we 
not yet looked into the eyes of Truth and seen’ 
ourselves as we are? . . . What does the present 
hold out to us who have been thru the Valley 
of the Shadow?’ 

One cannot answer out of one’s own wisdom 
the questions that he asks—only Time, that 
answers all great questions, can surely answer. 
But the book sets the reader to thinking—which 
is good exercise for the mind. 


“Gun Fodder.” Boston: Little, Brown & Co., $2.00 net. 


Who's Who 


more generous recognition in leadership,’ says 
Mr. Marquis. ‘The queries ‘Where was she 
educated?” ‘Does she make good?’ are heard 
on all sides, and are matters of daily, indeed of 
hourly occurrence.” 

“It was to answer questions like these,’’ ex- 
plains the enthusiastic editor, ‘that ‘Who’s Who 
in America’ was devised.” 

Mr. Marquis’ career covers many years of 
constructive work. He has made a permanent 
contribution to American life which will continue 
as long as our country stands, and is a model 
which is being adopted in many countries of the 
world. He belongs to that class of men of which 
it is said, ‘‘Drop any one of them where you will, 
he will become master of circumstances.” He 
has never devoted himself entirely to financial 
gain, but rather to the spirit which is aroused by 
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@ To determine a man’s character 
it is well to know who his associates 
are—and the value of an adver- 
tising medium is best determined 
by the caliber of its subscribers. 


@ THE ROTARIAN, the official 
publication of the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs, has 
a circulation of 46,000. The BUY- 
ING POWER of this circulation 
may be better appreciated by 
knowing the necessary qualifica- 
tions to membership in a Rotary 
Club. 


@_ An applicant must be the owner 
of a business—a partner in a firm 
—an officer in a corporation—the 











the joy and excellency of the thing he is doing. | 


“He is one of those fortunate mortals who possesses 
the ability to grasp a practical thought and to 
put it into actual application—and it is to this 


class that America owes her position today as | 


the leading nation of the world. 


BB Mr. Marquis has been identified with civic, | 


social, and philanthropic movements for many | 


years. He is now president of the Hamilton Club 
of Chicago, the largest Republican Club in the 
United States. 


Nature’s Eternal Promise 


] sit alone on the garden seat, 
Dreaming of days that are gone, 
When I kissed the blossoming roses 
And heard the lark’s sweet song; 
They seem so far away to me, 
Those sunny days gone by, 
Shall I hear again the music 
Of the green leaves swinging high? 


The breeze that sweeps so gently 
O’er the garden, brown and sere, 
Cannot find the fragrant flowers 
It loved so well last year! 
Oh! Nature, wake your children! 
My longing heart doth cry, 
Bring out the warming sunshine, 
Unveil the bright blue sky. 


rell every tender seedling 
That lies sleeping in the earth, 
It is time to grow and blossom 
Time to rise to a new birth; 
Hush! Hark! I hear an answer 
Of tiny voices whispering to me, 
\ soft rustling, and a movement 
Thru each dead and lifeless tree. 


I feel soft and tender grasses 
Of green, beneath my feet, 
I see baby crocus smiling; 
White lilies, pure and sweet. 
Oh! May this wondrous lesson 
Teach me, dear Lord, that I 
May rise to life eternal 
Thru Thy love, that cannot die. 


Nina E. Gemmill. 
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Who Are Rotarians} 


ROTARIAN 


Published Monthly by the International 
Association of Rotary Clubs 


CHICAGO 


Advertising Manager 
FRANK R. JENNINGS 
910 So. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 





local manager of a foreign corpo- ~~ 
ration or a professional man. He ~ 
must be above reproach morally 
and of a high credit standing. He 
must be able to subscribe to the 
Rotary Code.of Ethics and the 
Rotary motto, “‘He Profits Most 
Who Serves Best.” He must be a 
leader in his line. 


@ The circulation of THE RO- 
TARIAN being composed of these 
46,000 leaders in 550 principal 
cities, all possessing the qualifica- 
tions above described, it will be 
readily appreciated that this maga- 
zine represents unusual BUYING 
POWER. 


Great Britain % 
TuHOs. STEPHENSON 
6 No. Charlotte Street 
Edinburgh, Scotland 
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New 


UNITED STATES HOTEL 
BOSTON 


AME old place, with best of food and 


service characteristic of this famous 


hearty greeting to Boston’s guests. 







England hostelry — ready with a 











Illustrated catalogue and name of nearest dealer 
sent on request 





Henry F Maller 
| Pianofortes-= 


are instruments of commanding excellence, whose musical beauty is accentuated by 
the charming simplicity of their case designs. A picture to the eye, a delight to the 
ear, a joy to the touch, they are a constant source of satisfaction to their owners. 






Playerfortes 


395 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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